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YV 7E’RE at the wind-up end of 
one of the huge air condi¬ 
tioned ‘‘casting units” in which 
base for Du Pont Motion Picture 
Film is made. 

Here, the film base emerges 
from drying and curing chambers 
in the form of a glistening, trans¬ 
parent sheet. 

As the film base is slowly wound 
on stainless steel mandrels, skilled 
operators keep a sharp eye on the 
procedure . . . guide the wind-up 
. . . and inspect the base as it 
passes through both transmitted 
and reflected light. Hospital clean¬ 
liness is the rule, and even the 
lint-proof uniforms worn by the 
operators are specially laundered. 


At hundreds of points through¬ 
out the manufacture of Du Pont 
Motion Picture Film, constant in¬ 
spection and testing guard its 
quality. 

Cinematographers approve this 
film. They appreciate its fine 
grain, ability to preserve the la¬ 


tent image, wide exposure lati¬ 
tude, color balance, and uniform¬ 
ity of speed and contrast. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
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partment, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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000 MILES AGO 




U. S. Signal Corps men were in the 
thick of it, "shooting the shooting" 
with their Bell & Howell Eyemos. 

But, that’s part of the Corps’ all- 
important job in this war . . . making 
clear, sharp, battle-motion pictures: 
all-revealing to the folks at home; 
invaluable aids to analyzing cam¬ 
paigns; to planning final Victory. 

Eyemo's job . . . affording simplicity, 
split-second loading, easy handling 
. . . "musts" to match war’s lightning 
pace. 

Eyemo’s job . . . operating flawlessly 
in foulest weather, absorbing jolts 
and jars, shocks and falls, earth- 
shaking vibrations, and coming back 


for more. 


Eyemo’s job . . . getting what their 
handlers see. 

Precision-built by the makers of 
Hollywood’s preferred studio equip¬ 
ment, Eyemos are performing their 
jobs every day with Signal Corps men 
and newsreel cameramen the world 
over. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Estab¬ 
lished 1907- 

★ ★ ★ 



Seven standard 
Eyemo models 
plus a complete 
selection of corre¬ 
lated accessories 
make Eyemo a per - 
sonal instrument, 
tailor-made to your 
own specific needs. 



BUY WAR BONDS --...... 

AND KEEP 'EM J bell & howell company 

I 7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 | 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 


Please send information on Eyemo Cameras | 
and accessories. 
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LEON SHAMROY, A.S.C., receiving an "Oscar" from Bob Hope for 
best color photography of 1944. 


T HE 17th Annual Awards of Merit 
of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences is now a mat¬ 
ter of history. The famous awards, high¬ 
est honors that can be bestowed upon 
the artists and scientists of the motion 
picture industry, were presented the 
evening of March 15th, 1945, at Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theatre, Hollywood, be¬ 
fore two thousand of the film industry’s 
outstanding celebrities. 

To those interested in motion picture 
photography the highlight of the evening 
was the announcement of the winners of 
top honors in black-and-white and color 
cinematography. These two awards went 
to two members of the American So¬ 
ciety of Cinematographers — to Joseph 
LaShelle for the best achievement in 
black-and-white cinematography, and to 
Leon Shamroy for the best color cine¬ 
matography. LaShelle’s award came for 
his photography on “Laura,” for 20th 


Century-Fox, and Shamroy’s was for 
his Technicolor photography on “Wil¬ 
son, M also for 20th Century-Fox. Thus, 
these two artists were crowned kings of 
the cinematographic world for 1944. 

While the presentation of the awards 
to these men was an outstanding event 
in their lives, this writer is of the opin¬ 
ion that another event, which took place 
on the night of March 26th, probably 
made an even deeper impression on them. 
That occasion was a dinner given in 
honor of the two winners by their fel¬ 
low craftsmen and fellow members of 
the American Society of Cinematograph¬ 
ers. At that dinner all the other top 
cinematographers of Hollywood gathered 
to pay honor to the two men who have 
topped their work during the past year. 
Among the cameramen attending the 
dinner were sixteen men who were 
among the nominees competing for the 
Academy Awards. And those sixteen 


Joseph LaShelle, 

1944 Academy 


losers were the loudest in their praise 
of the work of LaSalle and Shamroy— 
which shows the stuff of which our cine¬ 
matographers are made. 

Even though we did print the names 
of all the nominees for cinematographic 
honors in last month’s issue, we will 
print them again, for being a nominee 
is a great honor. Here are the other 
nominees, and the pictures for which 
they were nominated: Black-and-white 
cinematography — John Seitz, “Double 
Indemnity”; Sidney Wagner, “Dragon 
Seed”; Joseph Ruttenberg, “Gaslight”; 
Lionel Lindon, “Going My Way”; Glen 
MacWilliams, “Lifeboat”; Stanley Cor¬ 
tez and Lee Garmes, “Since You Went 
Away”; Robert Surtees and Harold Ros- 
son, “Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo”; 
Charles Lang, “The Uninvited”; George 
Folsey, “The White Cliffs of Dover.” 

Color cinematography: Rudolph Mate 
and Allen M. Davey, “Cover Girl”; Ed¬ 
ward Cronjager, “Home in Indiana”; 
Charles Rosher, “Kismet”; Ray Renna- 
han, “Lady in the Dark”; George Fol¬ 
sey, “Meet Me in St. Louis.” 

Other important awards in the scien¬ 
tific field included those for best achieve¬ 
ment in Special Effects, and for best 
sound recording. The award for special 
effects went to “Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo.” A. Arnold Gillespie, Donald 
Jahrous and Warren Newcombe did 
the photographic effects, Douglas 
Shearer the sound effects. 

The best sound recording award went 
to E. H. Hansen of 20th Century-Fox 
for the recording on “Wilson.” 

Special Scientific Awards were pre¬ 
sented to the following: To Stephen 
Dunn and the RKO Sound Department 
for the design, and to Radio Corpora¬ 
tion of America for additional develop¬ 
ment of the Electronic Compressor- 
Limiter. This is a unique variable-gain 
amplifier, the design of which is based 
on the logarithmic characteristics of 
hearing and their specific relation to the 
reproduction of sound at theatre levels. 
Use of the compressor-limiter in a re¬ 
cording system provides automatic con¬ 
trol of intensity ratios whereby the am¬ 
plification and reproduction of sound, 
particularly speech, is accomplished with¬ 
out the phenomenon of exaggerated and 
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Leon Shamroy 

Award Winners 

By HAL HALL 


unnatural volume surges. This device 
achieves a volumetric smoothness and a 
general increase in intelligibility not pre¬ 
viously obtainable and is considered in- 
dispensible by all users of variable area 
sound systems. 

To: Linwood Dunn, Cecil Love, and 
the Acme Tool Manufacturing Company 
for the design and construction of the 
Acme-Dunn Optical Printer. 

The Acme-Dunn Optical Printer is the 
first such semi-automatic, electrically 
controlled equipment designed and engi¬ 
neered for trick optical printing, in¬ 
corporating features previously used 
with many simple and fast-operating de¬ 
vices of new radical design into a com¬ 
pact, streamlined unit. This machine ex¬ 
emplifies technical advancement neces¬ 
sary to keep pace with the ever increas¬ 
ing scope of the motion picture art. 

To: Grover Laube and the 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox Camera Department for the 
development of the Continuous Loop 
Projection Device. 

The Continuous Device is the result 
of several years of experimentation on 
this type of equipment and is the first 
such device that will handle loops of 
over 1000 feet over a long period of time 
without film mutilation or erratic opera¬ 
tion. It is simple, inexpensive, and ef¬ 
ficient and can be quickly installed on 
any standard projector. In operation the 
device meets all the requirements of the 
most exacting operator for continuous 
loop projection for re-recording pur¬ 
poses. 

To: Western Electric Company for the 
design and construction of the 1126-A 
Limiting Amplifier for Variable Density 
Sound Recording. 

The use of the Western Electric 1126- 
A Limiting Amplifier provides, without 
distortion, automatic and instantaneous 
limiting of the sound volume in variable 
density recording. Its use simplifies the 
recording operations, prevents overload¬ 
ing of the modulator and thus provides 
improved release prints. 

To: Russell Brown, Ray Hinsdale, and 
Joseph Robbins for the development and 





JOSEPH LaSHELLE, A.S.C., receiving an "Oscar" from Bob Hope 
for best black-and-white photography of 1944. 


production use of the Paramount Float¬ 
ing Hydraulic Boat Rocker. 

The Paramount Floating Hydraulic 
Boat Rocker is a completely self-con¬ 
tained unit, without a rigid gimble or 
guy lines, permitting an unhampered and 
natural flow of buoyancy which con¬ 
tributes to an action comparable to a 
ship actually under way at sea. One of 
the most unique features of its design 
is its ability to pick up its own anchor¬ 
age so that it may be floated to any de¬ 
sired position in the tank. The results 
are an increased realism on the screen 
with an ease and speed of operation 
which decreases costs by reducing pro¬ 
duction time. 

To: Gordon Jennings for the design 
and construction of the Paramount No¬ 
dal Point Tripod. 

This tripod is so arranged that the 
camera body swings horizontally and 


vertically for panning or tilting shots 
on a fixed pivot point directly at the 
photographic lens of the camera. This 
pivot coincides with the rear nodal point 
of the lens. When the camera swings on 
this point as a center, the entering and 
emerging field angles corresponding with 
the objects at different distances from 
the camera remain conjugate to one an¬ 
other and the accurate line-up of minia¬ 
ture and action or background objects 
is preserved. 

To: The Radio Corporation of Amer¬ 
ica and the RKO Radio Sound Depart¬ 
ment for the design and construction of 
the RKO Reverberation Chamber. 

This is the first reverberation cham¬ 
ber specifically designed and constructed 
to provide the re-recording process with 
realistic and effective reverberation suit¬ 
able for innumerable pictorial situations. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Filming Western Approaches 

By JACK CARDIFF 


T HE Crown Film Unit, as every¬ 
body knows, adheres stauchly to 
realism in its films. Such studio 
requisites as make-up, model shots, back 
projection, etc., are anathema to them; 
so I was not surprised to learn that on 
“Western Approaches” we had to shoot 
many lifeboat scenes in a real sea and 


not in a studio, but my stomach rumbled 
nervously, for I am probably the worst 
sailor in the world. When, however, I 
was told that these scenes were to be 
shot with sound, physical apprehension 
turned to dismayed incredulity, for this 
foretold many problems. The bare idea 
of using our Technicolor blimp in a life¬ 


boat is uproariously funny to those who 
are acquainted with it; but to those who 
have not seen this Technicolor Titan I 
need only compare it in size and weight 
to a four-foot square steel safe, for them 
to see the joke. In its place we had to 
use an auxiliary lightweight blimp which 
is generally used for crane shots, or ex¬ 
terior scenes where the regular heavy 
but efficient studio blimp is impracticable. 
This emergency blimp is the bete noire 
of any cameraman who has ever used it, 
as, being light and abbreviated for soar¬ 
ing on a crane or being carried up rocky 
mountains, it is fitted in one piece, like a 
hat, over the camera, and laboriously 
strapped together. For the most trifling 
operation like changing a view finder 
matt, it all has to come off again. This 
is fidgety enough on land, but at sea 
in a rolling lifeboat . . . 

Chuckling in retrospect, I suppose, my 
assistant, Eric Asbury, was, on the 
whole, lucky to fall in the Irish Channel 
only once! 

This turned out to be only a minor 
headache on a film which was the most 
despairing struggle a film unit ever had. 

For the lifeboat scenes our headquar¬ 
ters was at Holyhead, Wales, which 
proved to be the mecca of film-struck 
gremlins. The plan was, to tow our life¬ 
boat twenty miles or so out to sea by a 
drifter. 

It took many days for us to overcome 
literally hundreds of minor problems, but 
at last we went out to work. In our life¬ 
boat was crammed, every day for six 
months, the director, myself and assist¬ 
ant, sound man, continuity girl. West¬ 
ern Electric sound gear, Technicolor 
camera with its many boxes of equip¬ 
ment, reflectors, props for the boat, such 
as a portable wireless transmitter, water 
barrels, and boxes of sandwiches for the 
day. and a flapping sail which swung 
murderously around when one least ex¬ 
pected it. Oh, I forgot one other small 
item: twenty-two merchant seamen! All 
this in a 28-foot lifeboat. 

I am relieved that this article is con¬ 
fined to photographic problems only 
Anyone recording the problems of all 
departments would rival Tolstoy! 

My first major problem was one of 
skies and exposure. Winter had been 
rightly chosen to give the best dramatic 
environment typical of so many frozen 
merchant seamen in this war. Now a per¬ 
son seen up against a summer’s blue 
sky, bathed in radiant sunlight, is, to 
use a technical term, a pushover; but 
take away the radiant sun and blue sky, 
and an unrecognizable silhouette is 
smudged against the grey horizon. On 
groups of seamen this was just right for 
atmosphere; but on a closeup I could 
not get enough exposure to see who it 
was, unless I shot with the lens wide 
open—but then that over-exposed the 
sky behind. For instance, the sky alone 
usually needed an exposure of five at 


The pictures on these two pages are scenes from the 
motion picture, "Western Approaches". 




least, but the face was usually underex¬ 
posed even with the lens wide open. Con¬ 
sequently, the laboratory could have 
printed on printer-point 1 for the face, 
but that made the sky flare from over¬ 
exposure, so the scene should be printed 
at printer-point 20. I could not use a sky 
filter, as in black and white, for obvious 
reasons, and for a few worrying days 
“Western Approaches” looked like being 
the mystery film of all time, until we 
managed, after many difficulties, to get 
a couple of lamps in our boat — yes, there 
was only just room! — which were run 
from a small generator on the drifter 
towing us. This enabled me to put enough 
light on the faces until I could give an 
exposure of 5, and we were able to carry 
on. 

The next problem was continuity of 
weather. Having started to shoot the 
scenes of the seamen’s first day in the 
lifeboat — a matter of several days’ work 
— in dull, rainy weather, we had to con¬ 
tinue that way. But the next day would 
be like blazing June, with blue skies 
and that radiant sun again, so we de¬ 
cided that the second sequence would be 
shot in fine weather. So, if dull, first se¬ 
quence; if sunny, second sequence; but 
after the first few days we ran into a 
much bigger headache — the continuity of 
the seamen’s beards. After shooting in 
four days’ fine weather on the second 
sequence, the seamen would show four 
days’ growth of beard. Then rain and 
dull weather would come for a week, but 
in order to return to the first sequence 
the seamen should be cleanshaven! 

I made an interesting experiment at 
this stage, which enabled us to shoot 
sunny scenes in dull weather. The lamps 
I used were incandescent, and for nor¬ 
mal use had to have a blue filter to cor¬ 
rect the yellow light to white. By taking 
the blue glass off, the face was much 
too yellow for ordinary purposes, but 
by over-exposing to clean the dirty grey 
sky to a white one, and allowing for the 
laboratory to print on the blue side to 
correct the complementary yellow, so 
making the white sky blue, I was able 
to save waiting so long for sunshine. 

When a rare sunny day did arrive in 
the months of October onwards, the sun 
was wan and orange, and always at 
such a low* arc that the usual ground 
reflection was practically nil — but there 
wasn’t any ground, only dark blue sea, 
which was in complimentary opposition 
and accentuated the jaundiced effect. 
Reflectors in the shadow side were im¬ 
possible with the boat rocking so much 
that the angle of reflection swung off far 
too much for the most adroit counter 
manipulation, and the inky gloom on one 
side of the face would be intermittently 
flared like a morse signal! 

Winter sunlight is very yellow, much 
more than is usually realized, and when 
yellow faces are corrected by yellow’s 
complementary, blue, the seas, which 
are already blue, look fantastically un¬ 
real. 

At the start of the film I was dis¬ 



mayed to see many faces over-sunburnt, 
for a tomato face in Technicolor is not 
very charming; but by the time winter 
had been wearily passed there was very 
little tan to be seen, and the difference 
was another headache for the cutter as 
well as myself. 

Although our camera equipment was 
covered with water-proof canvas, salt 
water and salt atmosphere permeated 
everywhere, corroding viciously. Nearly 
every day the pungent smell of our ca¬ 
bles and plugs shorting, with smoke issu¬ 
ing from our electrical gear told us that 
our salt water gremlins were having 
fun again, and we must dry the connec¬ 
tions either by heating them with 
matches or lighters, or clean them un¬ 


der a water-proof while spray splashed 
in derisively. 

The Technicolor camera is the swanky 
apotheosis of movie machines, bred in 
million dollar Hollywood, delicately col¬ 
ored, with superb high-precision machin¬ 
ery and a prism which is set to a fraction 
of an inch and diligently watched for the 
most microscopic speck of dust, which 
would show as a large colored blob on 
the screen. This prism is always placed, 
with tense caution and bated breath, 
into the camera, keeping a perfect bal¬ 
ance while doing so. This meticulous 
operation was a sight to be remembered 
in a lifeboat on stormy seas. Reloading 
the camera with fresh film was always a 
nightmare, with the ubiquitous gremlins 
(Continued on Page 140) 




Left, a scene from one of Julien Bryan's 
films of Mexcio. 



Julien Bryan, 


By IRVING 


J ULIEN BRYAN, explorer, photog¬ 
rapher, lecturer and author, whose 
work can be classified as a Film 
Reporter, started his unusual career from 
a desire to travel to far off places, meet 
people and study their existence. One 
must accept the hardships of the ele¬ 
ments and the ways of their life to col¬ 
lect the vast material which Bryan has 
had the good fortune to amass in the 
fifteen years he spent traveling, photo- 


Film Reporter 

BROWNING 


graphing and collecting for his lecture 
tours. His genial manner easily wins 
him friends everywhere. 

Julien was born in Titusville, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in 1899. Titusville was the 
first town in the United States where 
an oil well was drilled and was well 
known throughout the world for develop¬ 
ing the best oil well drillers, for when 
a driller was sought, Titusville was the 
place to find him. Titusville is still an 



oil town and many of its inhabitants 
earn their livelihood from oil which 
comes up from their back yards, yet, 
for all this, Bryan became a film report¬ 
er and not a driller. The father of 
Eli Culbertson was an oil driller in 
Titusville and Titusville gave two fa¬ 
mous daughters to the world, Ida Tar- 
bell, a writer and Helen Jepson, the 
opera singer. 

At the age of eight, together with 
his brother, Julien started the “Bryan 
Brothers Picture Puzzle Corporation,” 
selling puzzles to his friends and rela¬ 
tives, constantly expanding their busi¬ 
ness, until one day, they received an 
order for one hundred and fifty picture 
puzzles which they were not geared up 
to deliver, this large order stumped them 
completely and they quit. Had he been 
a mite older, we may yet have seen 
that name today on puzzle packages. 

Many find success by unusual circum¬ 
stances. Sometimes it is thrust upon 
one; sometimes it is sought through 
ambitious effort; sometimes it is found 
of necessity and shear hardship, but it 
is never a matter of luck, for nothing 
comes to one who waits for lady luck. 
So, with Bryan, he worked hard and 
long for what he has attained. 

Bryan’s father always wanted his boys 
to meet people, and when a missionary 
parish minister came to Titusville to 
preach at the Presbyterian church where 
the family attended, he stayed at the 
Bryan home because there was no hotel 
in town. It was under such circum¬ 
stances that Julien first learned the ways 
of the old world. 

In World War 1, Bryan as a yoqth 
joined the American Ambulance Field 
Service and spent six months driving 
an ambulance for the French troops on 
the Verdun and Argonne Forest fronts. 
After the war, Bryan’s name came to 
the fore in a book which he wrote from 
his memoirs of the war titled, “Ambu¬ 
lance 464,” which the MacMillan Com¬ 
pany published. This book carried pho¬ 
tographic illustrations by Bryan which 
were made under trying conditions, but 
they were good enough to find a place 
in the newspapers and magazines in this 
country. 

With these experiences behind him, 
his adventurous leanings got the best 
of him, for now he was old enough 
to attend college and at Princeton, his 
studies of history, medieval and modern, 
gave him insight to recognize social in¬ 
justices in the world. Family tradi¬ 
tions, his early experience both at home 
and in the war and his education all 
combined to influence Bryan to enter 
the ministry. He entered the Union 
Theological Seminary, where he spent 
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Left, mother and child in the Caucasus, Russia, from 
a film by Julien Bryan. 










Right, Julian Bryan in Japan where he made a series 
of films long before the present war. 


three years and was graduated. Before 
he completed the course, he decided not 
to be ordained but rather to engage in 
social work and for many years, he 
served as a director of boys’ work in 
a Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. 

In 1930, Julien first toured Russia 
on a vacation, in a party led by Maurice 
Hindus. On this trip he took with him 
a 16mm. camera and twenty rolls of 
film. When he returned, he showed his 
films privately and during these show¬ 
ings, he lectured, for there were eager 
folk, who waited to know and see what 
was going on in Russia. They had 
heard about the Five Year Plan and how 
Russia was evolving to a great nation. 
Most of his showings were free, but 
there were requests for his lectures and 
films for which Bryan was paid. All 
this was the beginning of Julien Bryan 
starting on a career which was to bring 
him renown and was to take him to 
many countries; to meet people in all 
walks of life; to be feted by royalty 
and presidents; to be invited to lecture 
at exclusive clubs, where he had many 
engagements. 

In 1932 Bryan again set out for Rus¬ 
sia. This time with a 35mm. Eyemo 
camera, for had he had 35mm. film for 
his 1930 vacation trip, he would have 
traveled through the lecture halls of 
this country as a professional. I first 
met him when he returned from Russia 
in 1932. A newsreel cameraman, Joe 
Reid, with whom I had made some col¬ 
lege football films in Connecticut, met 
Bryan in Russia. Reid was sent by 
Universal Pictures to record the findings 
of a group of university professors of 
the work going on in the Soviet Union. 
Reid was so thrilled and impressed by 
what he saw, that upon learning that 
Bryan had traveled farther into the in¬ 
terior of Russia, covering many more 
places of this vast, interesting, rapid- 
developing country, he told Bryan he 
would like to meet him in the United 
States and that he might be instrumental 
in helping Bryan place his film for the¬ 
atrical release. 

One day when Reid was in New York, 
he dropped in to see me to tell me that 
he had been to Russia, had made film 
and had met Julien Bryan. He told me 
about the wonderful films which Bryan 
had made in the Soviet Union. Reid 
so impressed me, that I went to Uni¬ 
versal Pictures and told the story of the 
films of Julien Bryan, as Joe Reid had 
related them to me. Neither Joe nor I 
had seen Bryan’s films, but I managed 
to arrange a showing. Here, I stepped 
into the role of an agent, and oh, brother, 
how I wish I hadn’t! 

The day of the appointment for the 
showing of the Bryan film arrived and 


Right, a government operated nursery in Soviet 
Russia's city of Moscow. 



I took five reels up to the projection¬ 
ist and then seated myself in a nice, 
easy chair in the projection room and 
waited for the committee, which had the 
authority to purchase independent pro¬ 
ductions. 

The room darkened and the five reels 
of over- and under-exposed film with 
continuous panning to left and right, 
up and down, throughout the entire 
film continued. When this showing was 
over I sank deep into the chair, hoping 
the committee wouldn’t find me. When 
the lights went on, only the gentleman 
with whom I arranged the showing, who 
is a very good friend of mine, was in 
the projection room. He came to me 
laughingly and said: ‘‘The next time, you 
come around with a film like this, it 


might be the last time.” Later, I re¬ 
turned these films to Joe Reid and gave 
him a good bawling out for not having 
arranged to see the film before he “sold” 
me that wonderful tale about them. When 
the film was returned to Bryan he was 
not too disappointed, for he knew his 
shortcomings. But he was an ambitious 
go-getter who wanted to see it through 
to success and from then on, Bryan was 
at my doorstep desirious of learning 
what he could to make better films. This 
was the beginning of a long associa¬ 
tion and I became his advisor on cine¬ 
matic production and photographic prob¬ 
lems. It was then that he started as a 
Film Reporter with camera and pad as 
a serious business. 

(Continued on Page 136) 







Left, Alexander Knox and Irene Dunne in a scene 
from Columbia's "Over 21". 



(L Qinsmahitpiaphs^ Spooks . . . 

By EZRA GOODMAN 


M OTION Picture Cameramen are 
acknowledged to be the masters 
of their craft. The lenswork is 
usually the most predictable part of a 
picture—it remains at a high level of 
excellence no matter how much the 
other phases of the film fluctuate. This 
is probably so because of the inherent 


ability of the cameramen as well as 
the fact that there is less executive in¬ 
terference in that department than in 
others, for the simple reason that it 
takes quite a bit of technical knowl¬ 
edge to interfere in so specialized a 
craft. 

Cameramen are generally granted 



to be superior technicians. But I would 
like to add, as a writer about motion 
pictures, that some of the finest theore¬ 
ticians on the subject of moviemaking 
to whom I have spoken have been cam¬ 
eramen. In the course of writing a 
daily Hollywood column and doing a 
number of magazine articles, I probably 
speak to as many as 500 producers, 
directors, performers, writers and other 
studio people in the course of a year. 
Looking back over the past few years, 
I would say that among the most satis¬ 
factory interviews I have obtained have 
been with cameramen like Jimmy Howe 
and Rudy Mate. I call these interviews 
satisfactory because they were well- 
rounded both as to technique and the¬ 
ory. There are moviemakers who cre¬ 
ate superior pictures but who are un¬ 
able to articulate their methods. There 
are others who are long on theory and 
short on accomplishment. With men 
like Howe and Mate the accomplish¬ 
ment is apparent, and they are further¬ 
more possessed of a critical faculty and 
theoretical background that is all too 
rare in Hollywood. 

This story started out as an interview 
with Mate on the technical problems of 
his current assignment, “Over 21,” which 
he is photographing for Columbia. Some¬ 
where along the line the interview veered 
into less technical channels. Personally, 
I found Mate’s observations extremely 
enlightening, and I pass them along to 
you in the conviction that theory is 
the touchstone of technique, and that the 
comments Mate made have their ulti¬ 
mate relevance in terms of arclights, 
camera angles and lenses. 

Mate’s work on “Over 21,” which is 
being adapted to the screen from Ruth 
Gordon’s Broadway success, has its 
share of photographic problems. For ap¬ 
proximately 80% of the film’s footage, 
he is working in the most constricted 
space limitations with which a camera¬ 
man has probably ever been confronted. 
The setting for most of the action is an 
ordinary bungalow near a Florida train¬ 
ing camp that is typical of housing ac¬ 
commodations during wartime. In a 
living room that measures exactly 12 by 
15 feet and contains chiefly a smail 
divan and table, Irene Dunne, Alexander 
Knox and Charles Coburn go through 
most of the comic incidents of the plot. 
In the background is a kitchenette that 
is 4 by 2 feet, and there is a small bed¬ 
room that is shown occasionally. The 
smallness and ordinariness of the bun¬ 
galow is integral to the comic convolu¬ 
tions, and producer Sidney Buchman 
and director Charles Vidor have made 
no attempt to glamourize or alter the 
set in any way. The picture’s action is 


Left, this picture gives an idea of the cramped quar¬ 
ters in which Cinematographer Mate worked in film. 




















Right, another shot showing small space in which 
cameraman had to work on "Over 21". 


supposed to cover a time period of 42 
days, but Mate estimates that 60 days 
of shooting time were spent in the liv¬ 
ing room, and 15 days in the bedroom 
alone, aside from exterior shots. 

The use of wild (or movable) walls 
helped facilitate camera setups. Lights 
were arranged in banked tiers above the 
set in order to make use of every avail¬ 
able foot of space. Mate is using less 
than the average number of lights be¬ 
cause of his space problems, 3 light 
units on the floor and 5 or 6 above. 
Most of the shots are of necessity close 
and from an eye-level height. As a 
result there are almost no full-figure 
shots, with the camera usually cutting 
off the actors at the waistline. Since 
“Over 21” is a comedy, the camerawork 
has to be clear and cleancut, and be¬ 
cause of the close quarters, the set and 
the action have to be lit at the same 
time. In larger sets, the actors can 
be lit from one source and the back¬ 
ground from another. This is imprac¬ 
tical in the current case, thereby con¬ 
tributing to Mate’s problems. 

But Mate dismisses all of these prob¬ 
lems as incidental ones. He points out 
that “Over 21” is a well known stage 
play, and that in this case the story 
is the thing. The emphasis is on plot, 
dialogue and acting, and not on lens- 
work. “We would ruin the story with 
camera tricks and glamour,” he says. 
“The camerawork is a compromise be¬ 
tween glamour and realism. Miss Dunne, 
of course, has to look good, but the 
set itself is simple and dull. From the 
standpoint of camera mechanics, this is 
the most difficult picture I have ever 
worked on, because there is no scope for 
the camera. If nobody speaks about 
the photography in a picture like this, 
I will have done a good job.” 

Mate’s admission of the relative un¬ 
importance of camerawork on this type 
of picture is a tribute to his com¬ 
prehension of moviemaking. For the 
man who guided the camera pyrotechnics 
of “The Passion of Joan of Arc” and 
“Vampire” in France and who, during 
his 11 years in Hollywood, has photo¬ 
graphed such superior productions as 
“The Pride of the Yankees,” “Address 
Unknown,” “Sahara,” “Cover Girl” and 
“Tonight and Every Night,” realizes 
that there is variety in picture produc¬ 
tion as well as in real life. Not every 
picture can be a “Joan of Arc,” offer¬ 
ing the cameraman extraordinary op¬ 
portunities for visual effects. Successful 
pictures of a more theatrical and liter¬ 
ary character, like “Watch on the Rhine,” 

I are also part of the screen scene. Mate’s 

predilection is, naturally, for the films 
that are founded on visual principles, 
both because of his practising craft as a 
cameraman, and because of his belief 
in the theory that movies should move. 

. 

Right, Irene Dunne, Jeff Donnell and Loren Tindall 
in a scene from "Over 21". 
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“The silent pictures,” he says, “forced 
the director and cameraman to develop 
original and imaginative ideas. There 
was no speech then, and so the movie¬ 
makers had to devise visual methods of 
getting across their points. Now it is 
so much easier to talk about something 
than to show it. The screen has lost 
some of its individual qualities and 
taken over many of the aspects of the 
stage. We are not showing enough 
today and we are talking too much 
about things.” 

Born in Poland and educated in Buda¬ 
pest, Mate got his screen start in Vienna. 


He did his major work abroad in France 
where he photographed more than 75 
pictures. The two most noteworthy of 
these were done in collaboration with 
director Carl Dreyer, who is today living 
in retirement in Sweden — “The Passion 
of Joan of Arc,” made in 1928, one of 
the memorable movies of the silent 
screen, and “Vampire,” a talking picture 
made in 1929, that is regarded by many 
critics as one of the finest horror films 
ever produced. Both pictures were shot 
with a DeBrie camera and with primi¬ 
tive equipment. Dreyer and Mate worked 

(Continued on Page 132) 
























An All-Friction Drive For 
Developing Machines 


By W. G. C 


M OTION picture developing ma¬ 
chines designed on a friction 
drive principle that for all prac¬ 
tical purposes eliminates film breakage 
and damage from mechanical causes, has 
brought an enviable reputation and 
world-wide business to the manufacturer, 
The Fonda Machinery Company of Holly¬ 
wood. 


. BOSCO 


This company, which has been in pro¬ 
duction for nine years, has perfected an 
entire drive on film-carrying rollers with 
the power applied directly to the outer 
and upper edges, but which only applies 
when there is normal tension on the film. 
This unique driving action is achieved by 
creating a light constant drag or tension 
on the film all through the machine, with 



Top left: this Fonda developing machine has a 
capacity of 35 ft. per minute with a 3-minute develop¬ 
ing time for positive. The all-stainless steel construc¬ 
tion is standard. 

Bottom left: here is the same installation with the 
electrically operated hoist fully extended for ease 
and simplicity of servicing and cleaning. 


the resultant tension being relieved in 
the following manner: the film-carrying 
rollers are mounted on a shafting which 
is mounted yieldably downward on sad¬ 
dles carried on springs, and when the 
film drag, or tension, exceeds the amount 
determined by the spring adjustment 
these upper film-carrying rollers are 
drawn downward and away from the 
driving rollers until sufficient slack is fed 
up to relieve the tension, which then per¬ 
mits the spring to draw the film-carry¬ 
ing rollers into contact again with the 
driving rollers. This drawing downward 
action takes place almost constantly 
throughout the machine, but is notice¬ 
able only in the dry box where film 
shrinkage is added to the drag set up in 
the machine. On the take-off end the 
friction roller keeps the tension constant 
to the rewind. 

At the first entrance of the film into 
the machine a speed is established which 
remains constant throughout the develop¬ 
ing and drying process unless changed 
by the operator. 

The driving rollers are directly over 
the upper film-carrying rollers, and all 
driving mechanism is out of tanks and 
solutions. The upper film-carrying rollers 
are mounted so that they may engage or 
disengage the driving rollers automati¬ 
cally. 

All film-carrying rollers in the wet 
end are mounted individually free, and 
in turn are all mounted on free-turning 
tubing or shafting. All film-carrying 
rollers in the drive-box, in addition to be¬ 
ing individually free, are mounted on 
tubing which in turn is mounted with 
ball-bearings on shafting, the entire unit 
being free to rotate or to slide laterally 
on the shaft, thus becoming self-align¬ 
ing. At no place does the film pass over 
a tight roller. 

With the Fonda system there are no 
sprockets to pull or tear the film, and 
no elevators are necessary to regulate 
tension. Speed and safety cooperate in¬ 
stead of limit each other, and the ten¬ 
sion of the film remains virtually con¬ 
stant throughout the machine. 

Built to specifications for any film 
capacity, and with a wide range of 
speeds, Fonda developing machines are 
built to both 35mm or 16mm standards; 
or, equipped with rollers that handle 
both film sizes. The same machine will 
process one or the other without the 
necessity of making mechanical changes. 

These machines are proving them¬ 
selves not only in the major Hollywood 
labs of Consolidated and Technicolor, but 
also in places like India and the Egyp¬ 
tian Sudan where the most adverse con¬ 
ditions of water temperature and humid¬ 
ity exist—conditions specifically designed 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Sound Director 
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ACES of the CAMERA 


Henry Sharp, A.S.C. 


bara Fritchie”, featuring Florence Vidor 
and Edmund Lowe; and with George 
Archinbaud as director, was in produc¬ 
tion on “Enticement”, which featured 
Mary Astor, when Thomas Ince met his 
untimely and tragic end. 

Fairbanks had been Henry’s ideal 
from the beginning, and it had always 
been his ambition to photograph the man 
professionally. But always, he felt, it 
would remain an aspiration rather than 
a realization. Fate, however, works in 
devious ways, and Fairbanks’ interest in 
Mary Astor caused him to look at the 
“Enticement” footage shot by Henry 
Sharp. And so, as film history records, 
he not only took over Miss Astor’s con¬ 
tract from the Ince interests, but was so 
impressed by the deft camerawork, he 
took up Henry’s contract also. 

Henry’s first picture with Fairbanks 
was “Don Q, Son of Zorro”, directed, and 
acted in, by Donald Crisp. That was the 
story in which Doug played a dual role; 
in which the script called for him to fight 
“himself”. And, with no trick depart¬ 
ment, the acrobatics of the volatile Doug 
made it necessary for the cameraman to 
really know his business. But Doug was 
always most considerate of the camera¬ 
man. Every scene that involved those 
violent exertions for which he was 
famous were always worked out by him 
with the cameraman, in detail, before¬ 
hand. 

After “Don Q” he started work with 
Doug on “The Black Pirate”; the first 
major production in the then new Tech¬ 
nicolor two color process. In association 
with George Cave, who was the Techni¬ 
color cameraman on the picture, he con¬ 
ducted tests for four months. With no 
light meter thousands and thousands of 
feet of film were shot to test, and re¬ 
test, every costume, make-up, and color 
to be used on the sets. 


By 

W. C. C. BOSCO 


r ■ ^HE late Doug Fairbanks of happy 
memory was possessed of one of 
the most electric, most scintillat¬ 
ing and most charming personalities ever 
to have brought credit to the screen. 
The joyous vitality by which he cap¬ 
tured the imaginations of millions 
through the medium of the motion pic¬ 
ture had its counterpart in his personal 
life in which he won for himself count¬ 
less friends, especially among those with 
whom he worked. His energy and agil¬ 
ity was prodigious, and the joi de vivre 
which lent so much color and verve to 
his screen portrayals was truly a re¬ 
flection of his real character. “Life is 
always wonderful,” he once told Henry 
Sharp, A.S.C., “always exciting, if you 
see it as a great adventure.” 

It isn’t often that cameramen have a 
personal cinema hero, but Henry makes 
no bones about the fact that he so es¬ 
teemed the great Doug. “I never for¬ 
got what Doug said to me that day,” 


Henry reflected, “It changed my whole 
point of view. Life is exciting if you 
see it as a great adventure.” 

It’s easy to see that Henry isn’t kid¬ 
ding. With one of the longest careers as 
a top-ranking cameraman in Hollywood 
to his credit, he is still as interested in 
the possibilities latent in a new assign¬ 
ment, still as excited about the prob¬ 
abilities of hitting a photographic high- 
spot, as an ambitious newcomer. There’s 
a freshness about him and an eagerness 
of approach that belies the fact that he 
made his bow as a cameraman with the 
late Thomas Ince. 

Becoming a first man for Ince in ’24, 
after having served the usual appren¬ 
ticeship as an assistant, Henry soon had 
rolled up to his credit some of the most 
distinguished films of that era: the orig¬ 
inal “Anna Christie”, which starred 
Blanche Sweet and Bill Russell; “Lorna 
Doone”, with Madge Bellamy and John 
Bowers; a series with Fred Niblo; “Bar¬ 


Even today, after so much film has 
gone through the cameras, “The Black 
Pirate” is remembered as an outstand¬ 
ing picture. If everything else has been 
forgotten people still remember the fa¬ 
mous scene in which Doug thrust a knife 
into the sail, and, in one of those spec¬ 
tacular jumps, leapt from the rigging 
to the deck, slitting the sail asunder. 

Henry thinks that Fairbanks’ com¬ 
panies were as happy as any with whom 
he has worked. “There was always an 
air of expectancy,” he said. “Everyone 
was always bright and on their toes. 
People on the set were buoyed up with 
Doug’s infectious good humor. And no 
matter what little difficulties we ran into, 
no one ever lost his temper in meeting 
them.” He remembered an incident dur¬ 
ing the filming of “The Black Pirate”. 
An orchestra, as was the custom in the 
silent days, was playing appropriate mu¬ 
sic during one of the takes when sudden¬ 
ly there was a gasp, a grunt, and a 
great slithering followed by a resounding 
crash and the splintering of wood. Dur¬ 
ing the deathly silence that followed, and 
while work was suspended, it was dis¬ 
covered that some nameless person had 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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The Houston Corporation proudly an¬ 
nounces the new Model 10 Film Processor. 
Embodying time-tested principles of opera¬ 
tion plus the latest advances of Houston 
engineering, this machine brings new speed, 
ease and simplicity to 35 mm. film processing. 

A completely self-contained unit, Model 10 
requires no additional equipment. It does the 
entire job automatically, with controlled 
highest-quality results that please customers 
and build business. Two developing tanks— 
one for the negative solution; the other for 
positive—make possible the processing of 


either negative or positive film by simply by-passing one or the 
other tank. * 

Compact, portable, streamlined—built to highest precision stand¬ 
ards—Model 10 Houston offers you the ultimate in dependable, 
profitable performance. Write for complete specifications. 


SPEED: 600-1200 ft. negative film an hour at developing time of 6-12 
minutes; 1200-2400 ft. positive film an hour at developing time of 3-6 
minutes. 

COMPACTNESS: 168" long, 82" high, 34" wide. Approximate weight 
4500 lbs. 

DRYING by infra-red lamps; temperature manually controlled. 

TOP CLUTCH DRIVE with floating bottom elevators assuring uniform film 
tension throughout processing. 

OPERATED on single, two or three-phase current. A. C. 220— 



Houston 



THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 

11801 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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New Film Script Technique For Amateurs 

By F. C. MOULTRIE 


T HERE is an outstanding problem 
ever confronting amateur film 
makers, particularly , although by 
no means exclusively, affecting those 
who like to engage in the making of 
amateur photoplays. It is the “sound vs. 
silent” problem. Although this writer 
believes that films made by the “silent” 
technique may actually be preferable for 
certain types of stories to a fully syn¬ 
chronized sound-film, this view is not 
commonly shared, and we have to face 
the fact that audiences have for the 
past fifteen years been sound-film 
trained, and make their judgments on 
the question of movie entertainment 
accordingly. 

While there are ways of satisfactorily 
synchronizing sound on disc and even 
though sound-on-film recorders are, per¬ 
haps, not beyond the means of large 
schools and colleges or clubs, most ama¬ 
teurs will find such equipment beyond 
their abilities either to obtain or to han¬ 
dle, for a considerable time to come. 

This suggestion is offered to those who 
may possess onlv a simple disc recorder, 
or perhaps nothing more than a record- 
player and amplifier, into which a micro¬ 
phone may be “plugged,” the mutual 
volume ratio between voice and/or music 
and sound effects being suitably con¬ 
trolled by means of a “mixer.” The pro¬ 
posal is one which, if properly carried 
out, would result in a film very closely 
approximating a regular “talkie,” and 
it hinges upon the preparation and use 
of a special type of script. 

While the nucleus of this script con¬ 
sists of the narration which will be 
used in final presentation of the film, 
it is prepared in such a manner as will 
fit it also for use as a shooting script, 
thus reversing the more common proce¬ 
dure of first producing the film and 


later attempting to provide a timed dis¬ 
sertation, and/or sound effects and 
music. One may reasonably ask, “What 
advantage is claimed for the suggested 
scheme?” The answer is that the ad¬ 
vantages are manifold. At times it be¬ 
comes very difficult to deliver an ade¬ 
quate or well rounded-out discourse as 
an accompaniment to a film that has 
been made by use of the regular “ac¬ 
tion” type of silent-film script. Scenes 
will often flash past before the words 
relating thereto can be spoken. 

Thus, gaps will occur, since the brev¬ 
ity of some scenes may be such as to 
make it impossible to render even the 
most stilted description. Where such is 
necessary, the insertion of a title would 
be the only way out. Conversely, other 
scenes may be of such length as to 
stretch beyond all reason any spoken 
account thereof. Cutting AFTER- 
WARDS, to fit a post-made speech, may 
involve one in disproportionate tempo 
considerations. 

The recommended system will prede¬ 
termine the speech, music and sound ef¬ 
fects, as well as the length of a scene. 
Thus the total running time of the 
film may be very closely ascertained 
ahead of it's production. It is advisable 
to plot each scene so that it’s running 
time will extend several seconds be¬ 
yond that of it’s relevant accompani¬ 
ment. This is to allow for slight dis¬ 
crepancies in projector speeds, sound 
and speech delivery, etc., and to permit 
limited latitude in editing, cutting, and 
so on. If you have no governor on your 
projector and such cannot be fitted, a 
small neon lamp and a stroboscopic disc 
should be used, to provide a means of 
checking speed frequently and maintain¬ 
ing it at sixteen frames per second. It 
is proposed presently to give detailed 


examples of the types of narration that 
would lend themselves for usage as in¬ 
dicated and deal with the manner in 
which they should be prepared. 

While styles may vary quite widely, 
in accordance with the authors 5 tastes 
or natural gifts, it appears that they 
should be all alike in at least one respect, 
namely, they should be fully descriptive 
as to scene and action, in order to avoid 
extensive subsidiary script notes for 
camera and direction, and should be 
composed with full appreciation of the 
construction of a film in respect to fre¬ 
quent changes of scene, camera view¬ 
point, and so on. For this reason, it is 
unlikely that many “ready made 55 write¬ 
ups could be discovered which would 
be found suitable. Suppose, then, we 
prepare our story in a style such as the 
following: 

“It was cold and intensely dark. The 
weird night sounds were all about me 
and I must confess that I felt a nause¬ 
ating fear it was difficult to control, as 
I stealthily crept around the old house, 
seeking a means of entry. The shutters 
were all nailed fast, and I possessed no 
tools with which to pry them open. I 
realized that, even if I found one shutter 
that was comparatively loose, it would 
be utterly beyond the power of my 
numbed fingers to release it. I earnestly 
hoped to find an unlocked door.” 

As one examines the foregoing, it be¬ 
comes apparent that it might easily be 
subdivided into sections which would 
clarify it for use as a “shooting script” 
while at the same time preserving it's 
continuity for later rendering as the 
film is projected. Having thus written 
our story, it is now necessary to han¬ 
dle it a second time and arrange it in 
a form similar to the following: 

And now, for the sake of any who may 
wish to try out a “ready made” script 
of this type as a “test-piece, 55 the writer 
has prepared a short comedy, given 
hereunder, and which should absorb an 
even 100-ft. of 16mm film (or 50 ft. 
8mm). Fine details, as usual, are left 
to individual directing ability and facili¬ 
ties. 


TITLE. 

Camera • Direction 
and Scene 

Story Commentary 

Page.of. 

Sceme of action not 
fully described 

•pages 

MUSIC 

or sound effects . 

CUT TO 

Med. shot No. 16 

CUT TO 

Med. close up No. 17 

PAN TO CLOSE UP 
No. 18 

— It was cold and intensely dark. The weird night 
sounds were all about me and I must confess I 
felt a nauseating fear it was difficult to control as 

I stealthily crept around the old house, seeking a 
means of entry. The shutters were all nailed fast, 
and I possessed no tools with which to pry them 
open. 


“Dance Macabre” 

soft during speech 

CUT TO 

No. 19 

PAUSE 

IN 

VOICE 

Man feels in pockets for 
knife or implement. 

MUSIC LOUDER 

CUT TO 

No. 20 

—I realized that, even if I found a shutter that 
was comparatively loose, it would be utterly be¬ 
yond the power of my numbed fingers to release it 
and I earnestly hoped to find an unlocked door. 

Man's demeanor indicates 
frustration of attempts to 
enter via windows, etc. 

Man recedes from view 
around corner of house. 

music 

dimin. 


(Continued on Page 134 
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At a “Good-Neighbor” film showing 


One of q series 0 f 
advertisements by 
KODAK testifying to 

the achievements of 
the movies at war 


We get to know 
each other better 
at the movies... 


THE indispensable first step in getting along with a neighbor . . . across the fence 
■ or across an international boundary line ... is to get to know each other better. 

The movies are doing a lot to help the Latin Americans to know us better, and 
more ard more films from below the Rio Grande are coming this way to help us 
know them better. It works both ways. 

For our country’s part, feature pictures, short subjects, newsreels, industrial 
films, agricultural films, health films ... in English, Spanish, Portuguese ... all are 
helping our neighbors to see us as we really are. At the movies, they are learning 
something of our culture, our history, our daily lives . . . 

And in wartime, growing good will among all the American peoples has taken 
on new importance. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, n. y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 
FORT LEE CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


The Editor Crabs 

Elsewhere on this page we explain, at 
the expense of the Utah Cine Arts Club, 
the reason we have no news about that 
organization in this issue. We didn’t 
like to do it, but maybe it will help solve 
a problem that faces this harassed edi¬ 
tor . . . That is, getting in the club news 
when it is still news. 

While, we understand, some maga¬ 
zines are cutting down on the space 
devoted to club news, we are happy to 
expand it in the Cinematographer. But, 
unless the club secretaries and publicity 
representatives take the time and inter¬ 
est to get the news to us we can’t print 
it. Take the case of the Amateur Motion 
Picture Club of Saint Louis, for example. 
Their February meeting was held on 
February 13th. On February 26, our 
friend Lon Wadman wrote us telling 
the events on the program. That reached 
us a few days after the March issue was 
off the press. We can’t very well use it 
now, but we have no news about the 
March meeting, either, Lon can’t get sore 
at us for writing this, for we gave his 
club a big spread in the March issue, 
which proves we are trying to serve 
every club in America that wants serv¬ 
ice. 

If your meeting is scheduled for late 
in the month, just send us an advance 
notice so it will reach our office by the 
15th of the month preceding publication 
date. Come on, now, you clubbers, send 
in the news and news photographers, too. 
We’ll print both. — H.H. 


Syracuse Club 

Three meetings were on the schedule 
of the Syracuse Movie Makers during 
the month of March. 

On March 6th Ned Olney gave an in¬ 
teresting talk on lenses and filters. 

On March 13th the regular business 
meeting was held. 

On March 20th Lyle Conway gave a 
valuable talk on editing. 


Utah Cine Arts Club 

This will probably upset our good 
friend A1 Morton no end, but we can’t 
report the March meeting in this issue 
because we have not yet received either 
an advance notice or a report on what 
took place. We did receive a program 
of the February meeting, but it didn’t 
arrive until we were well into the prepa¬ 
ration of the April issue of the maga¬ 
zine. 

However, we do want to congratulate 
Club Secretary Bill Lovelace on the ex¬ 
cellent job he is doing in preparing the 
club’s monthly Cinemagazine. It’s really 
good. Now, if we can only get it in our 
editorial office sooner, we’ll be happy. 
—H.H. 


San Francisco Club 

Topping the March meeting of the 
Cinema Club of San Francisco was a 
showing of colored slides called “Ram¬ 
bling in California.” They were made by 
Leon Gagne, who is really an expert. 

Three interesting films were also on 
the program. They were: 

“Grasshopper Vacation,” filmed by 
Eric Unmack. 

“Early One Morning,” an extremely 
interesting 16mm. subject in black-and- 
white with sound. It was filmed in Swe¬ 
den at an old Swedish church one Christ¬ 
mas morning, and was loaned the club 
through the courtesy of Mrs. A. 0. 
Olson. 

“Billy, Our Baby,” in color and black- 
and-white. This was filmed by President 
and Mrs. Charles D. Hudson of the 
Cinema Club of San Francisco. 


New York Eight 

The March meeting of the New York 
City 8mm. Motion Picture Club fea¬ 
tured a revival program, showing Joe 
Harley’s “Auntie in Moccasins” and 
Brit Boice’s “Bermuda.” 

In the monthly bulletin of the NY8 
is an item that might well be read by 
all members of every amateur movie 
club in America. We take the liberty 
of reprinting it here: 

“8mm. Artists, Attention! Mabel Sca- 
cheri in her ‘Your Camera’ column of 
the N. Y. World-Telegram makes this 
suggestion: Paste this definition of Art 
by Andre Oliveroff on your camera. 
Exactly this, to reveal 'poignantly and 
recognizably the meaning and beauty , 
the joy and tragedy of human life . . . 
has been the aim and the partial accom¬ 
plishment of all great creative artists , in 
whatever field they may have worked .” 


Westwood Club 

More than one hundred members and 
guests of the Westwood Movie Club, of 
San Francisco, attended the annual ban¬ 
quet and installation of officers for the 
coming year. 

Officers installed were: George Loehr- 
son, president; Fred Harvey, vice-presi¬ 
dent; Joseph Pissott, secretary; Dee 
Gobar, treasurer. 

Three medals and a trophy, awards for 
the 1944 contest films, were presented to 
the following members: The trophy and 
first medal went to Edward Franke, win¬ 
ner of the 1941-42-43 and 1944 West- 
wood contest, for his production, “The 
Home Front,” 8mm. in color. Second 
medal went to Walter Johnson for his 
16mm. color film, “Yosemite in Spring.” 
Third medal was presented to George 
Loehrson for his 8mm. color film, “Color¬ 
ful San Francisco.” 


Philadelphia Cinema Club 

Remarkably unusual was the March 
program of the Philadelphia Cinema 
Club. It featured the screening of three 
excellent films made by amateurs and 
three professional films of many years 
ago. The contrast was terrific. The ama¬ 
teur films shown were: 

“To the Ships of Sydney,” a Grand- 
Prize winner loaned the club from the 
film library of the American Cinema¬ 
tographer. 

“Night Life,” a film packed with the 
very finest amateur trick photography. 

“The Christmas Parade,” a 200 ft., 
8mm. Kodachrome filmed by member 
Conrad Picofsky. 

The old time films shown were: 

“Gay Nineties Live Again.” 

“His Trysting Place.” 

“Cast Adrift and How.” 

There will probably be more such 
showings, judging from the reaction of 
those present at the showing. 


L. A. 8mm. Club 

If the members of the Los Angeles 
8mm. Club didn’t know a few things 
about titling at the conclusion of the 
March meeting of that group, it was 
not the fault of Fred Evans, who ar¬ 
ranged and conducted the program. A 
total of seven talks and seven demon¬ 
strations on every phase of titling was 
given. Here’s the program: 

Titling the Easy Way.Bill Millar 

Hand-Lettered Titles....W. D. Garlock 

Centering Your Titles.Bill Wade 

Double-Exposed Titles.John Walter 

Special Title Effects.Fred Evans 

Available Titling Equipment. 

.Irwin Dietze 

Exposure and Question Forum. 

.George Cushman 

Topping all this was the screening of 
Midge Caldwell’s film, “In Our Garden.” 


M.M.P.C. 

Featuring the March 8th meeting of 
the Metropolitan Motion Picture Club, 
of New York City, was a 1400 ft. Koda¬ 
chrome film called “Romance of the Hy¬ 
brid Orchid.” This unusual film was made 
by A. M. Zinner, and was among the 
“ten best” selections of the Amateur 
Cinema League for 1943. Mr. Zinner’s 
film traces the life of hybrid orchids 
from seed to full flowering. It is an ex¬ 
ample of magnificent camera work, and 
is said to be not only a labor of love, 
but an important contribution to the 
available information about orchid grow¬ 
ing. 

On the program also were “The Little 
Soldier,” an excellent one reel film by 
Mrs. Mary Jessop; and “Land of My 
Dreams,” by Joseph J. Harley. This film 
was the winner of the 1942 *MMPC An¬ 
nual Contest. 
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With Victor, servicing the thousands of pre-war Victor 
Animatophones now in operation is as important as planning 
your post-war projector of tomorrow. Schools, Institutions, 
Business and. Industry depend on Victor to maintain their 
irreplaceable 16mm motion picture equipment. Victor and 
Victor distributors have not failed them. Even under present 
conditions, when the demand for Victor production for war 
is so great, Victor parts and Victor service are available where 
ever Victor equipment is used. The unexcelled performance 
of old and new Victor 16mm equipment is being maintained. 


Today's Victor Animatophones and Cine 
Cameras are maintaining the Victor reputa¬ 
tion for quality of performance, simplicity 
of operation and sturdy construction. Thou¬ 
sands are in War Service all over the world. 



YOUR FUTURE DEPENDS ON WAR BONDS YOU BUY TODAY 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, Iowa 
New York (18)—McGrow Hill Bldg.. 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 


VICTOR 
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By T-5 GEORGE JUSTIN 


W E were grown men and yet we 
went to school together. Danny 
and I were classmates, or GI 
mates, or call it what you will, in the 
same Signal Corps motion picture cam¬ 
era class. He, Danny, was a tall, fairly 
good-looking guy with black, curly hair 
and a little black moustache. He also 
had a wonderful smile. 

Danny could never understand why 
he had been assigned to become a cam¬ 
eraman. Time and again he would say 
to me: “I told that dumb kid who in¬ 
terviewed me that I like to paint pic¬ 
tures . . . But I’m an artist . . . not a 
photographer . . 

He was a good artist too. After I got 
to know him, he took me out to his home 
in Rutherford and showed me a lot of 
his canvases. Perhaps that kid at the 
classification desk had not been so dumb 
after all. A guy who could paint as well 
as Danny did, would learn to paint pic¬ 
tures with the camera. 

I was a long way from home and 
therefore spent several Sundays with 
Danny and Danny’s family. From the 
first visit, it was evident that he was a 
kind of a God to them. In every corner, 
on every wall, of every room — the moth¬ 
er, the father, the sister and the young¬ 
er brother had proudly displayed, some 
one of Danny’s paintings. To them this 
talent, this ability to create, to paint 
pictures, was the divine miracle; some¬ 
thing to be cradled and fostered and 
worshipped. And they paid homage to 
it. He would rarely ever discuss his 
work with me. Sometime, however, after 
we had eaten a big spaghetti dinner and 
had sipped a lot of sherry wine and we 
were all seated around the family table 
and there was a little time left before 
catching the last train back to camp, 
his father might say: “Danny, can I buy 
you some more brushes . . .?” or the 
mother: “After the war, Danny will be a 
famous painter . . .” Then, he might open 
up and talk about his paintings and 
what painting meant to him and what 
he hoped someday to achieve. It was in 
these few, rare moments that I saw the 
portrait of the artist that was Danny. 

He had enlisted in the army because 
he believed in the war and he wanted 
to be a good soldier and a good soldier 
does as he is told and Danny was told 
to become a cameraman. 

Some of the GIs used to call him The 
Wop; but I didn’t. He spoke with a very 
slight, clipped Italian accent and when 
he couldn’t understand some mechanical 
device on the camera he would fling out 
something that sounded like “mama mia” 


or “sapristi.” I called him Danny; but 
later I referred to him as the Close-Up 
King. 

For a guy who had never handled any 
kind of camera before, Danny got along 
amazingly well. After a while, he could 
load and unload film as fast as any of us: 
his hands flew around in the changing- 
bag and his face would light up and he 
would smile and we knew that the job 
was done. So it was with everything: 
lenses, filters, exposure, caring for the 
camera. He listened, he asked questions, 
he tried, he made mistakes, he yelled 
mama mia, and he learned. Danny was 
a good soldier and he learned every¬ 
thing he was taught about this small 
thirty-five millimeter camera which the 
army has found most practical for front¬ 
line combat photography. 

At school, the officers used to pound 
away at us: “Long shot, Medium-shot, 
Close-Up! It will be dangerous when 
you go over, but remember, you haven’t 
got a story without a close-up . . .” The 
words became sacred to Danny: close-up 
. . . Close-Up . . . CLOSE-UP. 

In the seventeen weeks I knew and 
went to school with him, we were as¬ 
signed to cover many stories together: 
parades, ball-games, morning calisthen¬ 
ics, the rifle range, infiltration course, 
and even visiting generals. And always 
he would say to me: “You get the long 
and medium shots; I’ll get the close-ups. 
I'm fast . . . I’ll get the close-ups.” 


“You've got to be fast. You have no 
control over the subject. This is strictly 
off the cuff photography. The picture is 
here now , gone a minute from now. 
You'll never get the Nazis and Japs to 
pose for you. You've got to be fast. 

At first he missed plenty of shots. He 
was fast, very fast, but couldn’t coordi¬ 
nate this speed with everything he had 
learned about the camera in so short a 
time. He forgot to change focus, he ran 
out of film on important shots, he jam¬ 
med the camera. But he always knew 
what he wanted to get; he was in there, 
very close, his camera two and three feet 
away from a general’s face or the muz¬ 
zle of a gun. 

At the end of each day, just before 
chow time, the class would be taken into 
the projection room and we’d be shown 
all the previous day’s shooting. The of¬ 
ficers would comment and criticize. Their 
voices in the projection room would say: 

“Privates Davis and Piller, you haven’t 
got a story; just a lot of shots. Get in 
close.” 

or 

“Steiner, you’re overexposing.” 

or 

“DeTita, your shots are too long; stop 
wasting film.” 

or 

“Manheim, you’re not holding the cam¬ 
era steady enough; see the flicker.” 

And then, sooner or later: 

“Look at that close-up. That’s what 
we mean by a close-shot. Fine work . . .” 

Fine work, Danny. 

He was very fast and he became very 
accurate and was soon the king of the 
close-up. 

All of this was some time ago. 

I’m still here, in the states, waiting to 
go over. There are a lot of us GIs run¬ 
ning around here with cameras: on ma¬ 
neuvers and trial flights and photograph¬ 
ing training films for other GIs and cov¬ 
ering secret conferences. 

Danny — I’ve had all kinds of V-mail 
from Danny since those school days: 
Casablanca, Tunisia, Cassino . . . Those 
horrible, wonderful close-shots you’ve 
seen in the theatres — so much of that 
was Danny’s stuff. 

He’s done a lot of running around — 
painting pictures. Only the painting is 
done. 

Danny was there when our side started 
to clean the Nazis out of Aachen. They 
say he never stopped moving in — closer 
and closer. Close-ups of hand to hand 
street fighting, close-ups of machine-gun 
nests being blown to nothingness, close- 
ups of all those buildings being smashed 
to the ground. Great, big close-ups; the 
kind they loved in the projection room. 
And then, when there were no more 
close-ups to be had, Danny dropped back, 
way back for one long shot of the whole 
works. He never got that long shot. Some 
sniper must have been watching for 
Danny. The curly-headed guy with the 
big smile will run no more. The king is 
dead. 



RED CROSS 

THIS SIDE 
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An All-Friction Drive 
For Developing Machines 

(Continued from Page 122) 

to thwart the best efforts of even the 
most conscientious lab man, particular¬ 
ly on 16mm stock — and yet, with their 
almost fool-proof operation are perform¬ 
ing with astounding efficiency. 

Because there are no precision parts, 
and the simplicity of the design calls 
for fewer parts in its manufacture, The 
Fonda Company claim for their machines 
a lower initial cost, and maintenance 
costs of one-tenth of that considered 
normal for other installations. 

Under any circumstances these ma¬ 
chines embody a principle that should 
provide the modern laboratory with bet¬ 
ter means for performing its important 
function. 


Right, rear view of the Fonda developing machine 
showing the stainless steel mixing tanks, circulating 
pumps that circulate the developer through stainless 
steel coils for temperature control, and the agitation 
pumps which provide vigorous agitation to eliminate 
directional development. 


A Cinematographer Speaks 

(Continued from Page 121) 

in close collaboration and, since these 
films were made as individual enter¬ 
prises, were able to allow themselves 
lengthy shooting schedules. “The Pas¬ 
sion of Joan of Arc” was noteworthy for 
its realism and its epic quality. Falcon- 
etti, a well known French actress, who 
played Joan, wore no makeup. The cam¬ 
era angles were mostly very low (the 
camera was dug into the ground most 
of the time) and as a result the figures 
loomed large on the screen against sky 
or masonry; or, conversely, many of the 
shots were made from high angles shoot¬ 
ing down. Interiors were shot in a 
vacated garage near Paris. Mate used 
the deep-focus shot in that picture, a 
technique which was “re-discovered” by 
Gregg Toland notably in “Citizen Kane,” 
and which is in wide use today. One 
shot in “The Passion of Joan of Arc,” 
for instance, showed a pair of big feet 
in the foreground and, shooting between 
them, in the background were seen the 
crowds running during the execution 
scenes. 

“Vampire” was shot in and around a 
real, old castle. Mate rigged up all kinds 
of gadgets for the camera, including 
different kinds of heads for unusual pan 
and moving shots. The DeBrie was light 
enough to be lifted by hand if neces¬ 
sary. The weird, slow-motion shots from 
unusual angles around the cornices of 
the castle and through its dark corridors 
were extremely effective. The camera, 
at one point, was placed in the coffin, 
representing the body of the vampire, 
and the result was startling, to say the 
least. The horror film today is one of 
the last outposts of imaginative pho¬ 



tography in Hollywood, but even horror 
photography, Mate argues, is becoming 
stereotyped in its adherence to fixed 
forms and techniques. 

“Our camera equipment when we made 
‘The Passion of Joan of Arc’ and ‘Vam¬ 
pire’ was deficient by Hollywood stand¬ 
ards,” he says. “But I have always 
maintained that the brain is more im¬ 
portant than the camera. In Hollywood, 
we have the most perfect technique in 
the world. We have the finest cameras 
and equipment. But the story is lack¬ 
ing here, and technique is valueless 
without the proper story approach. 

“When an art becomes big business, 
it is likely to suffer in its experi¬ 
mental, imaginative qualities. The fixed 
pattern is the great enemy of the screen. 
For example, our conception of femin¬ 
ine beauty is standardized. It is my job 
as a cameraman to study women. Every 
woman has her favorable and unfavor¬ 
able points. We can accent the former 
with setups or lights. The result is that 
there is too much similarity between 
faces. I would like to see every face 
different. Today all faces have the same 
makeup, shading, color and shape of 
lips, hair tint and lighting. 

“Too much emphasis is put upon pro¬ 
duction value and stars. Freedom in 


space does not necessarily mean a big 
set, but how you approach it. Some 
of the rooms in the castle in ‘Vampire’ 
were even smaller than in ‘Over 21. 9 
We had only 3 sets in ‘The Passion of 
Joan of Arc’ — the chapel, prison and tor¬ 
ture chamber. Often the stars in our 
Hollywood pictures are as much of a 
liability as an asset. They are such a 
big investment that story and photo¬ 
graphic values have to be sacrificed to 
them.” 

Mate’s great interest now is color 
photography. His first color picture was 
“Cover Girl” in which he worked with 
the help of a Technicolor specialist. He 
was up for an Academy Award for 
his photography in that picture, par¬ 
ticularly the double-exposure dance that 
Gene Kelly did with his after ego. “To¬ 
night and Every Night” was his second 
color assignment, and he experimented 
with colored light and black-and-white 
photography methods in that film. He 
made closeups with incandescent light, 
normally used for black and white pho¬ 
tography, in order to obtain muted and 
more realistic effects. In the outdoor 
blackout scenes, he used blue light, paint¬ 
ing his set and cast with the light itself. 
He lit a bedroom with blue light and 

(Continued on Page 141 ) 
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| A A Record number of TECHNICOLOR 

feature productions 

1 
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1 1(0 A O Academy special award for 

I L7^+UtECHNICOLOR three-color process 
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IQ VQ "CONE WITH THE WIND" 

(greatest grossing feature) 



c 


t 




|Q7 0" s N°W WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS" 
I Zs U O (first TECHNICOLOR animated feature) 


1935 


“LA CUCARACHA” by TECHNICOLOR 
three-component process 


1929 


"ON WITH THE SHOW" (first all-talking 
all TECHNICOLOR feature) 


1928 


"THE VIKING" (first TECHNICOLOR picture to 
be synchronized with music and sound effects) 


1925 


THE BLACK PIRATE’' 


(Douglas Fairbanks) 


1922 


“THE TOLL OF THE SEA” (first production by 
two-component subtractive process) 


1917 


"THE GULF BETWEEN" 

(first TECHNICOLOR feature) 



TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 

Herbert T Kalmus, President and General Manager 





























































New Film Script Technique for Amateurs 

(Continued from Page 126) 


TITLE: “Crescendo! Pianissimo! By F. C. Moultrie. 3 age 

Camera Direction 
and Scene 

MAIN TITLE AND 
CREDIT TITLES. 

CUT TO 

No. 1 

MED. SHOT It was night. The great Musician wearily sank 

CUT TO into a chair. 

CLOSE UP No. 2 He glanced at his hands. 


Story Commentary 
NO VOICE 


TRUCK BACK to 

Med. Shot No. 3 

LAP DISSOLVE TO 
Long Shot No. 4 

CUT TO 

Long Shot No. 5 

LAP DISSOLVE TO 
Same as Shot 3 No. 6 


CUT TO 

MONTAGE Shots No. 7 

CUT TO 
Reversion to Shot 

No. 3 No. 8 


CUT TO 

Med. Shot No. 9 


Montages optional. 
Otherwise retain shot of 
our hero appropriately 
demonstrating emotions. 

TRUCK TO - 
Medium Shot No. 10 


Pan and truck to 

Med. Close No. 11 


CUT TO 

Med. Shot No. 12 

CUT TO 

Med. Shot No. 13 

CUT TO 

Med. Shot No. 14 

Slight panning of neces¬ 
sary, to take in move¬ 
ments. 

CUT TO 

Med. Close Shot No. 15 

(Note: Cigarette smoke 
puffed in slow wisps 
across camera lens will as¬ 
sist in this effect) 

LAP DISSOLVE TO 
Med. close No. 16 


CUT TO 

Medium Shot No. 17 
CUT TO 


Close Up ^ No. 18 


It was hard to believe those slender, almost fem¬ 
inine fingers had held tens of thousands spell¬ 
bound, tense, enchanted! 


But now, with the plaudits of his last concert 
ringing in his ears they were to be stilled forever! 
Bitterly he pondered the years of patient struggle 
which had secured him his present enviable repu¬ 
tation. 

“THE GREAT MASTER.” 

“STRELLINI THE SUPREME,” 

“Guest Artist, THE GREAT STRELLINI,” were 
examples of the news captions that greeted him 
everywhere. 

Alas! He was unlike other men . . . free to 
move about his tasks quietly and unknown. 

“There’s Strellini” had only begun as a whisper 
but soon broke into a roar and then would fol¬ 
low the usual round of 


INTERVIEWS! 

DINNERS! 

SPEECHES! 
and more headlines! 

He was just a martyr — sacrificed to the ART 
of which he was the very living SOUL — the 
greatest living exponent! But now he had decided 
to end it all. 

Stoically he braced himself before the mirror. 
One last gaze at that aesthetic countenance which 
would so soon be lost from among men! 

He cast around to see that all his affairs were in 
order then groped dazedly, stumblingly on to the 
street. The hour was late. Only a dim street- 
lamp witnessed his departure. 

Down among the dingy wharves, to the secret 
no prying eye would brand him a coward. 

Down among the dingy wharles, to the secret 
place he had marked out! 

The eerie waterside mists swirled about him. 
What an ignominous end! 


Yet how peaceful! 

For there was music, albeit of another kind — 
NATURE’S MUSIC! It actually seemed as 
though the sound of the lapping water vied with 
the reverberations of his beloved Steinway that 
he would touch no more. 

Bravely he drew himself up, then, with but SIX 
PACES TO GO 

PLUNGED 

INTO 

The little DOCKSIDE BARBER Shop’ 

THE END 


of 


Scene or action not 
fully described 


Apartment. Long hairec 
musician enters. Closes 
door and goes to easy 
chair. 


Portion of audience, tense. 
Then loud applause. 
Stage. Our artist rising 
from grand piano and 
bowing. 


Crowds gathering as our 
artist alights from taxi; 
besiege him for auto¬ 
graphs, etc. 


Musician rises and rest¬ 
lessly paces room, still in 
attitude of thinking. 


Goes toward mirror. 


Front street. 

Murky waterfront scene. 


Lapping, dark. 


Small Barber Shop 
entrance. 


MUSIC 

or sound effects 
CONCERT 
MUSIC 


with 

prominent 


piano lead 


throughout, 

with 

volume 

controlled 

to suit. 


Music 

dimin. 

background 

Street noises 
Fade out to 
faint piano 
classics. 


Piano 
music of 
dramatic 
character 


SILENCE 

water with sounds, 
music fading out 
merging with pianc 
completely 
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The modern arc , 
daylight when 
you want it and 
where you want it. ’ 

John W. Boyle, A.S.C 
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lulien Bryan 

(Continued from Page 119) 

Before his 1933 jaunt he came to me 
and we discussed his trip. I advised 
what he should use to better his pic¬ 
tures, how to go about getting the best 
continuity and the importance of the use 
of a tripod. I especially cautioned him 
that if he panned his camera without 
reason, that I never wanted to see his 
films again. For many years after that 
Bryan continued to roam, especially to 
the USSR. Four times he went into 
almost inaccessible regions of the Cau¬ 
casus, Siberia, Manchukuo, Japan, China, 
Turkey, Poland, Finland and Nazi Ger¬ 
many. 

By 1933 Burton Holmes had learned 
of the Russian films made by Bryan and 
invited him to tour with him and co¬ 
ordinate their lectures. Though the en¬ 
tertainment business was then at a low 
ebb, crowds packed the houses for their 
joint program, “Russia as It Was—Rus¬ 
sia as It Is Today.” I attended one of 
Bryans lectures at Carnegie Hall in New 
York City, and at this writing, I clearly 
recollect the quality of Bryan’s films and 
the steadiness of his pictures. Bryan 
has a flair for reporting and covering 
all questions asked by his audiences, for 
his audiences take his material seriously, 
which is good reason for his success. 

The films are carefully prepared for 
his lectures because if the audience has 
the faintest suspicion that what he is 
showing is anything but actual incidents 
and honest reporting, he is terifically 
challenged. Challenges thrust upon him 
by his audiences have taught him just 
what people want to learn and what 
they will and will not accept. 

For his own worjc, Bryan says, “I 
have learned one thing from my trav¬ 
els, whatever the dictators and militar¬ 
ists of the world may desire, the vast 
majority of all populations, the common 
people like ourselves, want peace and 
are bitterly opposed to war; so, I speak 
for them, the common people in foreign 
lands, in my lectures here in America. 
In my motion pictures, I show the peo¬ 
ples of all countries as human beings, 
not as political symbols. As I come 
back each year with new pictures to 
show with my lectures throughout Amer¬ 
ica, it is my hope that I may be giving 
to my own people a truer understanding 
of how these other races live, work and 
play and thus perhaps in some small 
way to counteract those unjust preju¬ 
dices which so many of us still harbor 
toward people in other lands.” 

Bryan’s film material grew to such 
importance because he brought out of 
the countries the answer to the ques¬ 
tions being asked by people everywhere, 
for Bryan had documentary proof as evi¬ 
dence of his statements. All of Bryan’s 
earlier films were pure documentaries, 
for they were simply edited, of neces¬ 
sity to shorten them to time limit. 
There was no music added, only Bryan’s 
voice coming from the stage. His lec¬ 
tures are prefaced with a ten or fifteen 


minute talk. Then the motion pictures 
are shown while he lectures in the form 
of a running commentary, and explana¬ 
tion, which is followed at the end, by 
a question period. The question period 
gives the public an opportunity to oppose 
Bryan or accept his views, for here you 
will find the critical, comparing his re¬ 
marks with statements found in books, 
newspapers and those made by com¬ 
mentators on the radio. 

Julien Bryan’s film “Siege,” which 
reached the theatrical screens about 
1940, is one of his best works in which 
he gives an account of his experience 
in Warsaw, Poland. He was the only 
photographer there throughout the Nazi 
bombardment of the Polish capital and 
anyone who has seen this film or read 
his book, published at the same time, 
will remember the terrific impression 
the beast called Nazi made on one. 

“Siege” was distributed by RKO-Pathe, 
as were several of his later works, such 
as “I Saw It in S. A.” The March of 
Time also released much of Bryan's 
films in earlier years, using of his Rus¬ 
sian material, Vol 1, No. 4 and Vol. 2, 
No. 2, for which Bryan never received 
any screen credit. His material is in¬ 
teresting to audiences both theatrical 
and non-theatrical as it helps make for 
better relationships between our gov¬ 
ernment and the governments of other 
countries. 

When World War II, came along, our 
government found it necessary to create 
a film board for producing of films for 
showings in South America and so came 
about the organization for the Coordi¬ 
nator of Inter-American Affairs for 
whom Julien Bryan became a contributor 
and producer. For this work, he had to 
enlarge his organization, for it was nec¬ 
essary for him to produce films in sev¬ 
eral South American countries and Mex¬ 
ico. Because of time limits he had to 
send other cameramen and writers to the 
South American countries because his 
programs called for completed films with 
date limits, and he therefore found it 
necessary to get to as many countries 
as time could allow him and to send 
others to the places he could not go. 
The films he produced for the Coordi¬ 
nator are as follows: “Americans All,” 
“Good Neighbor Family,” “Schools to 
the South,” “Argentina Primer,” “Co¬ 
lombia, Crossroads of the Americas,” 
“Venezuela Moves Ahead,” “Peru,” 
“Lima,” “Lima Family,” “Housing in 
Chile,” “Atacama Desert,” “South Chile,” 
“Found in Chile,” “Bolivia,” “La Paz,” 
“High Plain,” “Uruguay,” “Montevideo 
Family,” “Young Uruguay,” “Roads 
South;” there are twenty-one Latin 
American films which he produced. Eng¬ 
lish versions of these films were placed 
by the Coordinator’s Office in all im¬ 
portant film centers in the United States, 
including colleges, university centers 
and branches of the Y.M.C.A. Of the 
hundred and one centers in the forty- 
eight states listed by the Coordinator, 
one or more are within the reach of any 
school or other user. Any of these 
films can be borrowed from the center 


without charge other than transportation 
and sometimes a small fee to cover the 
cost of booking and handling at the 
center. Every exhibitor is asked to fill 
out a brief report card sent with each 
film. 

When I anticipated writing this article 
for the American Cinematographer , I 
phoned Bryan and told him that I should 
like to see some of his late films. I at¬ 
tended one of his recent lectures at a 
meeting of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers in New York, of which I am 
a member. I also attended a private 
showing of several of his films and I 
want to state that they were delightful 
and informative. I want to say a word 
of praise for his staff of writers and 
photographers who have contributed to 
the series for the Coordinator; especial¬ 
ly to Miriam and Jules Bucher for their 
splendid contribution in teaming as writ¬ 
er, director and cameraman to produce 
several of the Bryan series. They have 
done a brilliant job and I have asked 
Bryan for the privilege of including some 
of these films in my personal library. 

Julien told me that one question which 
people invariably ask of him is, “Why 
do you give your people who help make 
films, screen credit, when they are really 
unknown to us?” To this, Bryan re¬ 
plies, “When my first film was released 
theatrically, I did not receive screen 
credit and when I told people that the 
film in such and such a series was mine, 
I don’t think they believed me and that 
was always a sore spot for me for my 
having to tell people about my own film. 
It was then that I resolved I would never 
take screen credit for the work of oth¬ 
ers and damned if it doesn’t work out 
better that way.” 

Bryan’s earlier efforts were pure docu¬ 
mentary films but the films he produced 
for the Coordinator are not documentary 
in the true sense of the word, since it 
was necessary to make re-enactments, 
add music and special narration. These 
were produced from special scripts either 
written in this country before the crew 
ventured south of the border, or written 
on the spot of filming. Quoting from 
one of Bryan’s books on the documentary 
films by him, he says, “The documentary 
film’s only ‘actors’ are those actually 
living their parts, unaware that they 
are being photographed, perhaps indif¬ 
ferent and sometimes camera shy but 
never acting in the theatrical sense.” 

The list of lecture halls on whose 
stages the shoes of Julien Bryan have 
trod to tell the many thousands who come 
to listen to him, are long and varied and 
vast as any one man could possibly hope 
for. They include almost every large 
city in the United States. 

NOTE: ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE 
AUTHOR INCLUDING THE RIGHT TO REPRO¬ 
DUCE THIS ARTICLE OR PORTIONS THERE¬ 
OF, IN ANY FORM. 


The moon, when full, gives off about 
nine times as much light as it does when 
at the quarter. 
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Academy Award Winners 

(Continued from Page 115 ) 

The chamber is constructed of concrete 
blocks and is divided into two rooms of 
different volumes^ All interior surfaces 
are smoothly finished and non-parallel. 
Great flexibility is achieved by the use 
of double microphone and speaker cir¬ 
cuits and by a remote-controlled sound¬ 
proofed door pivoted between the two 
rooms. 

To: Daniel J. Bloomberg and the Re¬ 
public Sound Department for the design 
and development of a Multi-Interlock 
Selector Switch. 

This device consists of a six-pole s'x- 
position switch for use in Selsyn Inter¬ 
lock systems, which eliminates the usual 
cumbersome multiple patching plugs and 
cable connections which prevail through¬ 
out the industry. Economics in setup 
time and operation of Interlock systems 
are derived, resulting in an increased 
production efficiency. 

To: Bernard B. Brown and John P. 
Livadary for the design and engineering 
of a Separate Soloist and Chorus Re¬ 
cording Room. 

The design of a Separate Soloist and 
Chorus Room, and the engineering of as¬ 
sociated equipment introduces a more 
flexible and economic method of scoring 
and permits greater realism in the 
screening of vocal numbers. 

To: Paul Zeff, S. J. Twining, and 
George Seid of the Columbia Pictures 
Laboratory for the formula and for the 
application to production of a Simplified 
Variable Area Sound Negative De¬ 
veloper. 

In the processing of variable density 
sound track negative, the need has been 
felt for a developing formula that would 
insure great stability of the solution and 
thereby create greater consistency in the 
process. This new formula, through the 
elimination of certain oxidizing agents, 
has accomplished the desired results. 

To: Paul Lerpae for the design and 
construction of the Paramount Traveling 
Matte Projection and Photographing 
Device. 

The Paramount Traveling Matte Pro¬ 
jection and Photographing Device facili¬ 
tates the making and accurately photo¬ 
graphing of mattes, traveling mattes, 
and effects. The use of such a device 
makes it possible to photograph scenes 
which would otherwise be impossible. 
Used in conjunction with a split screen, 
this device makes it possible for a 
player, in a dual role, to cross screen, 
even in front of himself. 


Armor Plate 

Homogenous armor plate differs from 
face hardened plate in that it has uni¬ 
form hardness throughout its thickness. 


La Casa Movie Club 

Four films made up the program of 
the La Casa Movie Club of Alhambra,' 
California, at the March meeting. They 
were: 

“Flowers and Animals,” 8mm., by C. 
K. Le Fiell. 

“Mexico,” 8mm., by Dr. K. I. Lewis. 

“India,” 8mm., by Miss Lillian Stevens. 

“Our High Sierras,” 35mm., by Lloyd 
Austin. 


Del C. Gardner Joins Staff 

Del C. Gardner, who has been en¬ 
gaged in the field of industrial elec¬ 
tronics for the past 18 years, formerly 
connected with U. S. Naval Ordnance 
and General Motors, has joined the staff 
of Visual Training Corporation, Detroit, 
as a technical writer. Mr. Gardner has 
specialized in developing logical reason¬ 
ing processes for localizing electronic 
faults, and has also done extensive 
work in methods of preventative main¬ 
tenance for electronic equipment. 



EASY ON THE EYES 

Brilliant, rock-steady, sharply de¬ 
fined pictures—that is what you get 
with DeVRY 16 mm. sound-on-film 
equipment. Photography that gives 
you the best in black and white or 
natural color. Projection that catches 
the infinite detail of the most difficult 
scene . . . and sound that’s always 
"Nati/re Real.” DeVRY Corporation, 
1111 Armitage, Chicago 14, Illinois. 



Only 4-time win¬ 
ner of Army-Navy 
“E” award for mo¬ 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 


Separate amplifier and speaker 
provides portable P.A. facilities. 


DeVry 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sole distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 

MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 

Hollywood - California 

Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

☆ 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

☆ 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc 



333 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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CHAMPION CLOSE-UP—Hollywood's all-time closest 
close-up is illustrated here. Subject of this remark¬ 
able camera feat is Ray Milland's eye in Paramount's 
"The Lost Weekend." Above is the closeup as it 
appeared on the film. At upper right we see Camera¬ 
man John Seitz, A.S.C., making the shot. For the 
unique shot the lens was only six inches from the star's 
eye. Note that the camera was so close that the 
edge of the finder rested on Milland's forehead 
during the filming. 


Wine Use Doubles 

Consumption of California wines 
throughout the nation has doubled in 
the last 10 years and is expected to 
double again in the next decade, accord¬ 
ing to Horatio F. Stoll, of the California 
Wine Institute. 


Dr. Cantril Retained 
for Audience Survey 

Dr. Hadley Cantril, Director of Public 
Opinion Research for Princeton Univer¬ 
sity, has just been retained as head of 
the Audience Survey Section of The 
Princeton Film Center, of Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

In making announcement of the new 
affiliation, Gordon Knox, Executive Direc¬ 
tor of The Film Center, said, “The req¬ 
uisite to the successful use of motion 
pictures for special purposes is to de¬ 
termine in advance of production the 
interests, preferences, and tastes of the 
audience to be reached with a film. 


New Filmosound Library 
Releases Announced 
by B&H 

HIS BUTLER’S SISTER (Universal) 
No. 2556 9 reels 

Young singer finds her brother a but¬ 
ler, instead of millionaire, as she had 
been led to believe. But he becomes 
unwilling stepping stone to audition with 
his boss, and the girl finds happiness 
at last — the annual “Butlers’ Ball.” (De¬ 
anna Durbin, Franchot Tone, Pat 
O’Brien). Available from May 26, 1945, 
for approved non-theatrical audiences. 
YOU’RE A LUCKY FELLOW, MR. 
SMITH (Universal) 

No. 2595 6 reels 

Marriage of convenience, between will¬ 
ful heiress and young soldier, proves 
highly inconvenient when hubby intro¬ 
duces some much-needed reforms. Very 
funny, much of action takes place in 
Pullman car, side-tracked because of a 
fictitious measles scare. (Allan Jones, 
Evelyn Ankers, Billie Burke, Patsy 
O’Connor — a real new juvenile star). 
Available from April 22, 1945, for ap¬ 
proved non-theatrical audiences. 


Fleming Promoted 

Appointment of Ira L. Fleming to a 
newly created position as chief field en¬ 
gineer of DeVry Corporation, pioneer 
Chicago inventors and developers of mo¬ 
tion sound equipment, is announced by 
William C. DeVry, president of the com¬ 
pany. 


RENTALS SALES SERVICE 


MITCHELL 


BELL & HOWELL 


Standard, Silenced, N. C., 

Hi-Speed, Process, and 
Eyemo Cameras. 

(USED) (USED) 

Fearless Blimps and Pan or am Dolly s—Synchronizers—Moviolas 
35mm Double System Recording Equipment 
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Aces of the Camera 

(Continued from Page 124) 

fallen down a flight of stairs and, de¬ 
spite every effort to allay or divert his 
fall, had landed right on top of the bass 
fiddle. 

When the big bass fiddle player looked, 
with homicidal intent, at the intruder 
seated amidst the remains of the instru¬ 
ment, a hushed expectancy fell over the 
people on the set. A1 Parker, the direc¬ 
tor, raising his voice to address a slew¬ 
footed electrician, the unwilling cause of 
all the disturbance, called out: “That’s 
all right, Joe, if that guy had had his 
fiddle up under his chin, where it be¬ 
longs, this would never have happened”. 

After “The Black Pirate”, Doug took 
one of his extended trips and Henry went 
to M.G.M. on a five year contract. For 
Leo he made a series starring Lon 
Chaney, and for King Vidor, that classic 
of its day, “The Crowd”, starring James 
Murray and Eleanor Boardman. 

Those with long memories will recall 
that “The Crowd”, made of course be¬ 
fore the days of transparencies, was a 
notable photographic achievement in its 
realistic, almost “documentary” use of 
people. And the crowds were the real 
thing. Photographed on location in such 
populous places as the front of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Bldg., the New 
York entrance to the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and achieved only after infinite patience, 
they gave the picture a simple magnifi¬ 
cence seldom approached on the screen. 

Before completing his term with 
M.G.M. Henry was loaned out to Fair¬ 
banks for the lensing job on “The Man 
in the Iron Mask”, and, upon comple¬ 
tion of his contract, associated himself 
once more with Doug in the filming of 
that super travelogue, “Around the 
World in 80 Minutes”. 

The assignment for the latter picture 
started with a phone call when Doug 
called him and asked him — as casually as 
he might ask him around for a drink — if 
he could get away for a trip around the 
world. When Henry opined that perhaps 
he could, and asked when he would have 
to leave Doug told him “in four days”. 

In four days Henry was ready. What 
a hectic four days! And what a trip! 
With Doug’s tireless energy, and his abil¬ 
ity to get into places, they saw every¬ 
thing worth seeing and were feted 
everywhere they went. In Siam, King 
Pradjadipok, who subsequently abdi¬ 
cated, entertained their party of four as 
his guests in one of his splendid palaces 
that might have come out of the Arabian 
Nights. In Kuch Behar, a little Indian 
Native State lying in the shadow of the 
Himalayas, they hunted tigers from the 
backs of elephants as the guests of a 
beautiful Maharanee, ruler of a million 
people and owner of three palaces. By 
private train they toured the country and 
saw the incomparable wonders and mys¬ 
teries with which it abounds. 

Everywhere they went Henry had his 
camera out, grinding away at some of 
the most fascinating scenes it had fallen 


to the lot of any cameraman to shoot. 
Everywhere, that is, except in Japan. 
In Japan, even in 1931, the little Sons 
of Heaven must have had something up 
their kimonos, because there were too 
many things taboo to the camera, espe¬ 
cially around the waterfront. 

Upon the return of the party Henry 
signed up with Paramount. Under that 
banner he directed the nhotogranhy of 
such hits as “All the Kinoes Horses”, 
“The Glass Kev”, “Alice in Wonderland”, 
“Gerormno”. “Dr. Cycloos”, notable for 
its technical achievement in color, the 
Charlie Peggies and Mary Boland series, 
and h^d the satisfaction of working un- 
d^r the direction of Academy Award 
winner Leo McCarey. 

In 1935 still under the Paramount 
banner, he boarded a nlane with the pro¬ 
duction crew who headed east to Annao- 
olis to make “Annapolis, Farewell”. In 
one of the worst tragedies in the history 
of Hollywood the nlane crashed near the 
small town of Macon, Missouri. Five 
were killed, and everyone else on the 
plane was badly hurt including Capt. 
Paul Wing, who was recentlv released 
from a Jap prison in the Philippines, 
Dick Wallace, the director, Billy Cap- 
lan, and Pat Drew, an electrician. Henry, 
with a broken back, spent the next ten 
months in a hospital. 

Henry’s wealth of experience and his 
camera virtuosity is best expressed, per¬ 
haps, in a review of his current releases. 
In this list almost every type of picture 
is represented, and every budget. And 
all of them are better pictures for the 
considerate skill of an ace cameraman: 
“National Barndance”, based on the fa¬ 
mous radio show; “The Man in Half¬ 
moon Street”, featuring Helen Walker 
and Nils Asther, a story with the locale 
in London and the fog of the Thames; 
Fritz Lang’s “Ministry of Fear”, with 
Roy Milland and Marjorie Reynolds. In¬ 
cidentally, these last two are playing on 
the same bill. It isn’t often a camera¬ 
man gets a doubleheader. 

“Tomorrow The World” is another 
current release based on the famous New 
York play and stars Frederick March; 
and, for Republic, “Jealousy”, with 
Karen Morley, Jane Randolph and John 
Loder, and directed by Gustav Machaty 
who made cinematic history when he 
directed Mrs. Loder in “Ecstasy”. 

Perhaps the strain of responsibility 
shouldered year after year by directors 
of cinematography forces some of them 
to seek escape in ennui; in a detachment 
that nullifies the value of their accumu¬ 
lated experience. But there’s nothing 
jaded about Henry. He’s still the eager 
beaver, richly mellowed by experience. 
Life is still a great adventure to him. 


For "Auld Lang Syne" 

The most famous New Year song in 
the world, “Auld Lang Syne,” was com¬ 
posed by Robert Burns in 1789 as an 
example of an old Scottish song. The 
words were set to the present familiar 
tune in 1799. 


a u r i c o ii 
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A precision optical instrument, 
the Auricon EIF-20 Camera Find¬ 
er combines range finder and view 
finder; shows a large upright pic¬ 
ture, needle sharp and correct 
right to left. Parallax is automati¬ 
cally adjusted while focusing,at all 
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Adaptable to any 35 mm or 16mm 
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Filming Western Approaches 

(Continued from Page 117) 

having glorious fun, making the boat 
heave right over and throwing gallons 
of water over us as we staggered drunk- 
enly about, lifting the blimp off and 
threading up the film somehow under 
a .flapping tarpaulin. 

Seas, of course, were never the same, 
either in character or color. On one day 
the waves would tower monstrously in 
the true Atlantic manner; then on the 
next day the sea would be as flat as the 
Serpentine, and the color changed every 
few hours, from deep blue to grey-green. 
One day fleecy, cumulous clouds; next 
day a completely cloudless sky. All these 
changes were typical of the everchang- 
ing conditions at sea, but the difference 
can be glaringly seen when assembled 
together in the final cut film, with the 
whole sequence only supposed to be of 
five minutes duration. 

The most deadly burden of all was sea¬ 
sickness. Even some of the veteran sea¬ 
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men themselves were often horribly sick, 
so it was not surprising that most of the 
unit went through the ghastly misery 
of nausea nearly every day for many 
months. Sometimes our lifeboat looked 
as though a machine-gun had raked the 
whole crew down. Every wreched vic¬ 
tim — except the few who were never sick 
— would lie inertly all over the boat or 
hang limply over the side heaving spas- 
modicallv like captured fish in a bucket. 
Our director was one of the heaven- 
blessed; he was not seasick once, but 
imagine how difficult it was for him to 
direct a scene when nearly all his crew 
were pathetically hors de combat. 

With a sympathetic look around, he 
would say: “All right, let’s try and get 
this scene before the sun goes in.” Some¬ 
one points feebly to Roland, the sound 
man, over the side, only his rear and 
twitching legs to be seen. “Well, I’ll take 
the mike,” says Pat. “Ready everybody?” 

But my assistant hasn’t taken the 
focus, only his tape measure is left 
swinging dramatically from the side, and 
a horrible choking vomit peculiar to 
Eric, explains his absence. 

“All right. I’ll take the tape out,” says 
Pat desperately. “Five feet two inches, 
is that right. Jack?” 

I have just returned from the side, 
and my head is sunk down on my chest 
like a dead man; my blurred vision tries 
to envisage Pat as I say something like, 
“Egggmmmph.” 

“Right,” says Pat grimly, “turn ’em 
over.” 

But now the actor-seaman himself sud- 
dendy rises with a stifled gurgle and 
falls purposefully over the side. We wait 
listlessly. He comes back. 

Eric returns, looking very white and 
battered. Roland, the sound man, crawls 
painfully back in position and buzzers 
are pressed weakly for the recordist on 
the drifter to set the machinery in mo¬ 
tion ; but after a dreary, burping delay, 
it is learned that Charlie, the American 
recordist, who works down an evil-smell¬ 
ing hold on the drifter, is busily vomit¬ 
ing into a bucket which he brings down 
with him every day. 

In answer to feverish enquiries over 
the ’phone, Charlie pants indignantly, 
between heaving: “Can’t a guy have 
time to puke once in a while?” 

I also was a punctual sufferer, passing 
every day at sea with my soul in limbo 
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and my stomach in the shades below, 
while looking through my camera to see 
that nothing except sea and sky were 
ever in the picture, for we were supposed 
to be on the Atlantic three thousand 
miles from anywhere. This was always 
difficult in the Irish Channel in war¬ 
time, with ceaseless convoys silhouetted 
against the horizon, and the Irish mail 
boat passing us four times daily herald¬ 
ed for miles with voluminous black 
smoke and thousands of sea gulls; also 
aeroplanes humming around all day ma¬ 
chine-gunning flying targets or mock- 
battling. There were many buoys to 
watch out for, and lighthouses, wrecks, 
mine-sweepers, and, most ridiculous of 
all on one occasion, thousands of oranges 
floating by from a nearby wreck! 

Apart from the thick rope used to tow 
us, there was also a heavy electric cable, 
and other cables for the microphone, etc., 
which, as they ploughed through the 
seas, gave us endless induction troubles— 
one of the million headaches that Kay 
Ash the chief sound man, had to deal 
with. The only way of getting the drifter 
out of the picture was to let the drifter 
steam ahead fast for a few minutes, then 
slow right down and, if the wind was 
strong enough, our lifeboat would sail 
up level with it, the cables stretched 
awkwardly at right angles and threaten¬ 
ing to capsize our boat at any moment. 

For six weary months we struggled 
through the lifeboat sequence, and when 
at last our location came to an end, we 
thought that Ihe worst was over and the 
rest of the film would be easy; but I 
should have known better. 

Our next location was the real Atlan¬ 
tic, this time on a cargo ship to New 
York. As there are only four Technicolor 
cameras in this country, I was not al¬ 
lowed to take my camera over 3,000 miles 
of sea with many U-boats lurking: 
around, so Monopack was used on a black 
and white camera. 

Although it was midsummer, bad luck 
still pursued us, for the weather was 
very bad going out and coming back 
from America, and fog nearly all the 
time made us scramble many weeks’ - 
work into a few days. 

One evening, about 9:30, the ship in 
front of us was torpedoed. It was carry¬ 
ing high octane petrol and was soon a 
blazing hulk—a terrible sight which I 
shall never forget. Many men were killed 
that night, and I realized then, more 
than at any other time, why Pat Jackson 
was so sincere about making this film. 

After the voyage to America we made 
several trips out to sea in destroyers, 
corvettes, and other escort vessels, get¬ 
ting authentic shots of convoy escort pa¬ 
trols. 

By this time, having been over a year 
on the film, I had given up the idea of 
seas and skies matching, and fervently 
hoped that the laboratories would match 
the scenes up as near as possible. 

One of the last remaining thrills was. 
on a submarine which has to be sunk in 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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BUY MORE 

WAR BONDS 



BTERS, 

I n (✓O^rld'l'OuJg Us< ? 

GRADUATED FILTERS - fo. 
Moonlight and Night Effects in 
Daytime. Diffused Focus and Fog 
producing Filters. The Original 
Monotone and many others. 



WRITE FOR FOLDER 


TWinoaks 2102 


Gcorcjc* H. ScKcibo 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78™ ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents .. . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


ILM 


Direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED BY: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

► General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U.S. Dept, of Interior 

► U.S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 

A BETTER JOB FASTER- 

MORE ECONOMICAL ! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 
6039 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

GL adstone 5748 


A Cinematographer Speaks 

(Continued from Page 132) 

used yellow light on Rita Hayworth’s 
face. A room in the background was lit 
with white light. In one song number, 
when Janet Blair, wearing a green dress, 
sang in front of a white curtain, Mate 
colored the curtain with purple light. 

“That way you have more freedom in 
getting effects,” he says. “You can take 
a normal set and paint it any color you 
like with light. The use of colored light 
is an unexplored field. I believe that 
color photography will be the big thing 
of the future. 

“In real life we are subject psycholog¬ 
ically to light and shadow even more 
than to color. And that is why I have 
tried to adapt the method of black-and- 
white photography to color shooting. 
There is little difference in real life be¬ 
tween a beautiful day or a bad dav. 
The color is about the same. It is the 
light and shadow that make for the ef¬ 
fect on the onlooker. By emphasizing 
the light and shadow in color photog¬ 
raphy, I have tried to get the same sort 
of effect.” 

But Mate reiterates that photography 
can be no better than the main body 
of the film, which is its dramatic struc¬ 
ture. Asked as to what he thought the 
best shot in “Sahara” was, he replied: 
“The scene in which the Italian prisoner 
stumbles after the tracks of the tank 
in the desert.” That shot was a simple 
dolly shot, but Mate holds that since 
it was one of the most dramatic scenes 
in the picture it was also one of the 
most interesting photographically. 


Pal Puppetoons Released 
For Home Movie Fans 

Release of three George Pal Pup¬ 
petoons, for sale for the first time in 
the 16mm. home movie market, is an¬ 
nounced by Milton J. Salzburg, President 
of Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO Building, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

These Puppetoons are unique, in that 
they are animated puppets, perfectly 
coordinated in sound and action. The 
ancient legend of the Sleeping Beauty 
and her Gallant Prince is told with a 
modern swing twist in “SLEEPING 
BEAUTY.” 

The second Puppetoon, “CAVALCADE 
OF MUSIC,” features a charming pot¬ 
pourri of music and dancing with Pal’s 
puppets taking all the parts. 

“THE BIG BROADCAST,” is a pro¬ 
fessional variety show of song and dance 
from waltz to jive, including musical 
selections from some of the United Na¬ 
tions. 


Double Duty 

One newer church in London is used 
for religious services on Sundays and as 
a motion picture theater the rest of the 
week. 



THIS “EYE"SEES INTO 
THE FUTURE 

B&H Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
Cine Lenses do more than meet 
current technical demands. They 
exceed them—and their design 
anticipates future improvements in 
film emulsions. They are THE 
long-term investment lenses. 
Write for literature. 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 

1849 Larchmont Avenue,Chicago 


New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaxa 
Hollywood: 716 N. LaBrea Ave. 
Washington, D. C.: 1221 G St., N. W. 



8 Enlarged ~1 /I Reduced Q 
TO 10 TO O 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
995 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 

MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING E 9 UIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 

FAXON DEAN 

CAMERAS 

ItLIMPS-UOIXYS 
TOR RENT 

Day, HEmpstead 5694 
Night, Hollywood 6211 

1030 N. Fuller Ave. 
Hollywood 46, California 
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LATEST MODELS 


buy moRe BonDS 



i 

35mm Studio 4 lens Turret Camera, Tobis- 

2 S 

■ 


Slechta, direct micrometer focusing; 3 

5 

M 

speed motor drive forward and reverse, 

to 

to 


built-in tachometer, 3 magazines, gear 

m 

to 

take-up (no belts); Astro direct focusing 

5 

to 

finder, carrying case, 4 lenses. 

• 

to 

to 

m 

Pan-Tachar, 100mm FI.8 Astro 

to 

■ 

Astro Gauss-Tachar, F2 25mm 

» 

m 

■ 

Astro Pan-Tachar, 75mm FI.8 V < 

Astro Pan-Tachar, 28mm FI.8 4UJUU 

to 

to 

m 


» 

■ 

35mm 3 lens Turret motorized hand News- 

5 

■ 

reel Camera, direct thorough lens focus¬ 

to 

to 

ing and finder. Three 200-ft. magazines, 

« 

■ 

carrying case, both built in, 6-12 volt 



motor, tachometer. Lenses: 32mm Astro 

£ 


Gauss-Tachar F2, 75mm FI.8 


to 

to 

Astro Pan-Tachar, Astro 50mm 

Pan-Tachar FI.8 4>zUUU 

* 

* 

■ 



to 

Trades Accepted and Bought. 

<r. 

to 

28mm to 150mm Astro lenses 

:r. 

to 

■ 

on hand. 

- 

m 

Many other hard to get Motion Picture 


• 

m 

Laboratory and Photographic items in stock. 

■-D 

to 

m 

a 

MOG U LL'S 

« 

to 

CAMERA i FILM EXCHANGE, INC. 

w 

to 

5 

57 WEST 48th STREET 

to 

to 

to 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

to 

to 


i 


Filming Western Approaches 

(Continued from Page 140) 

the film. My camera was tied on the 
stern end, and the commander was asked, 
on a pre-arranged signal, to make a 
steep dive downwards, making sure that 
the end my camera was on was still 
above water. I started the camera on 
the signal, and the submarine accord¬ 
ingly dived so steeply that it disappeared 
rapidly, to my increasing concern, until 
just my camera and the top half of me 
were visible! Of course the submarine 
was under perfect control, but I needn’t 
say how relieved I was to see it surface 
again. 

So ended a film which I regard as the 
most difficult film of my career so far. 
Don’t misinterpret me; I am not making 
us out to be heroes. It would be fatuous 
to compare our hardships on this pic¬ 
ture with those of so many soldiers and 
civilians in this shuddering war; but as 
films go, although I have taken my 
camera all over the world; on live vol¬ 
canoes, in fever-ridden jungles, scorched 
deserts, and on the perishing heights 
of the Himalayas, I have never had a 
job that was so onerous and nerve-break¬ 
ing. I think I agree with one of our sea¬ 
men who has been torpedoed already in 
this war. He said, quite seriously, that he 
would rather be torpedoed again and 
really cast adrift in a lifeboat, than have 
that film experience again. 


Adhesives such as the kind that seal 
cigarets or bind books, used over 150,- 
000,000 pounds of corn starch and dex¬ 
trin in their composition during the last 
year. 


FOR SALE 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


CINEMATOGRAPHER HANDBOOK, $4.00; AU- 
RICON RECORDERS, CINE SPECIAL CAM¬ 
ERAS, FILMOS, DOLLIES, TRIPODS—GEAR 
AND FREEHEAD ; FINDERS, 16 AND 35MM. 
SOUND PROJECTORS ; SPIDER BOXES, 
500-1000-2000W. SPOTLIGHTS, FRESNEL 
LENSES; REWINDS, GRISWOLD SPLICERS, 
DOUBLE CONSOLE TURNTABLE FOR 
SOUND EFFECTS RECORDS AND MUSICAL 
RECORDING, 78 and 33^ COMBINATION, 
PRESTO RECORDERS ON PRIORITY, DE¬ 
BRIE, NEUMANN-SINCLAIR, AKELEY CAM¬ 
ERA WITH 35-50-100-150-300-425MM. LENSES. 
5 MAGAZINES, MOTOR, TRIPOD, MANY 
ATTACHMENTS, REBUILT LIKE NEW ; 
35MM. BELL & HOWELL STEP PRINTER. 
EYEMO-DE VRY 100-FOOT CAMERAS. ASK 
FOR CIRCULAR ON OUR CAMART TRIPOD 
FOR CINE SPECIAL AND OTHER CAM¬ 
ERAS. WE BUY — SELL — TRADE STUDIO 
AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. CAMERA 
MART, AC, 70 WEST 45TH ST., NEW Y(5RK 
CITY. 


COMPLETE BERNDT MAURER SINGLE AND 
Double 16MM. Recording System ; 4 lens turret 
camera ; tripod ; 2 studio recorders ; 2 amplifiers ; 
extra motors ; magazines, etc. Cost $15,000.00, 
now greatly reduced. Miles 16mm. Recorder, 
amplifier, microphone complete, $150.00 ; Akeley 
single system 35mm. soundfilm recording outfit, 
3 lenses, galvanometer, amplifier, magazines, tri¬ 
pod, motor, microphone, etc., $13,000 value, now 
$6,995 00 ; Background projection outfit com¬ 
plete, $4,990.00. Serd for listings. S.O.S. CINE¬ 
MA SUPPLY CORPORATION. NEW YORK 
18. N. Y. 


16MM. STUDIO RECORDING PRODUCTION 
OUTFIT—BERNDT-MAURER, MODEL D, RE¬ 
CORDER, AMPLIFIER—POWER PACK—2-400 
FT. MAGAZINES—ALL CABLES—4 CASES— 
2 FILM PHONOGRAPHS, AM PLI FIE R— 
TRANSFORMER, MIKE BOOM ON WHEELS, 
17 FT. EXTENSION ; PORTABLE DOLLY 
WITH SEAT AND TRIPOD ; 1000 w. BELL & 
HOWELL SOUND PROJECTOR, SEPARATE 
AMPLIFIER ; 12-200 w. FRESNEL LIGHTS, 
CABLES; SPIDER BOXES, COMPLETE, 
READY FOR WORK. CAMERA MART, 70 
WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK. 


EYEMO CAMERA S—47MM. F2.5 COOKE 
LENSES, KEY, CASE, 16-24 SPEEDS. $250.00. 
EXTRA LENSES ON QUOTATION. CAMERA 
MART, AC, 70 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE — WESTERN ELECTRIC-AKELEY 
Single System Camera, 12-volt motor, two 1000- 
ft. B&H magazines, 40mm., 50mm. 75mm. Astro 
F.2.3 lenses with matched finder lenses ; friction 
head tripod; new variable intensity galvanome¬ 
ter, portable amplifier, vibrator B supply. Cables, 
Cases and RCA microphone. Blue Seal Sound 
Devices, 7 Gracie Square, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOME MOVIE FANS, JOIN MOTION PICTURE 
Educational Society. Free valuable information. 
Box 875, Reading, Pa. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 


CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 


MITCHELL B & H EYEMO DEBRIE AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 


CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED TRANSACTIONS SMPE BEFORE 
1930. State month, year, price. Lumley, 201 
Webster, Syracuse, N.Y. 


SOUND PROJECTORS, CAMERAS. TRIPODS, 
STUDIO. LABORATORY OR RECORDING 
FQUIPMFNT. HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 
NEW YORK 18. 


30MM. F2.5 OR FASTER LENSES IN OR WITH- 
out mount. 8-16-35mm. silent, sound projectors, 
cameras, lenses. MogulFs 57 West 48th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


16MM. R.C.A. SOUND CAMERA. SAM’S ELEC¬ 
TRIC SHOP, 35 MONROE STREET. PASSAIC 
NEW JERSEY. 


WANTED—35mm. silent motion picture camera 
with electric or spring motor. Private party. 
F. A. Freeman, 8264 Melrose, Los Angeles 46. 
Phone: Walnut 7905. 
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Quality Control 
had a long 
head start 
at the 




Camera Works 


For well over half a century Kodak 
has delivered “more quality for your 
money.” That’s a head start not to be 
discounted . . . 

It wasn’t overlooked when America’s 
productive capacity was converted to 
war. To Kodak was assigned produc¬ 
tion of a large number and wide va¬ 
riety of fire-control instruments—as 
well as production of cameras for the 
Army and Navy. 


Kodak had much to build on, in men, 
equipment, and methods. Precision 
manufacture was the lifelong practice 
of the Kodak Camera Works. Quality 
Control—with an entire department 



A CAMERA RANGE FINDER, in es¬ 
sence, is two telescopes, and employs 
the same optical principles that are 
used in directing artillery fire. This 
technician is adjusting the range find¬ 
er used on a Kodak Ek f ra . . . without 
reservation, the world’s most distin¬ 
guished camera. 


built for this responsibility — was an 
established fact. 

Advance-model Kodaks were as¬ 
signed to Military Photography. Kodak 
lenses became the “eyes” of our bomb- 
sights and artillery range finders. 

Kodak precision, which had won 
and held the largest following among 
America’s camera buyers, was an im¬ 
portant factor in destroying the legend 
of German supremacy in “optics.” 

In the stress of war, Kodak learned 
as well as accomplished. New skills 
were developed from long established 
skills. New, quicker precision methods 
grew out of more laborious precision. 
It had to be done. 


Result: Kodak precision, always an 
ascending spiral, was accelerated — it 
has reached an all-time high. 

“On sight,” you’ll know that the new 
Kodaks are masterpieces — when you 
see them after the war. In action —in 
the pictures they make —they will 
prove it over and over again. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THE FIRST TOKYO BOMBING? 
How, 3 years ago, our flyers took off from the car¬ 
rier “Hornet”—740 miles off the Japanese coast 
. . . into a gale, with limited fuel . . . knowing 
they would probably never reach China — and 
safety? . . . And how eight of the men—captured 
by the Japanese—were barbarously treated . . . 
reported executed? A stem example to us at 
home. BUY-AND HOLD-MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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FAMOUS 


Bell & Howell Filmo Cameras and Projectors 
have been first to bring movie makers many 
important improvements. 

That fact is doubly significant to you. Sig¬ 
nificant because you can expect Bell & Howell 
to continue to be first with innovations you’ll 
want. And significant because in postwar 
Filmo Cameras and Projectors you’ll find the 
original, B&H-engineered designs of valuable 
features ... of such features as these famous 
Filmo Camera firsts: 


mm. camera 


Anyone can take superb movies with 
this fine camera, either in true-to-life full 
color or in sparkling black-and-white. 
Scarcely larger than the palm of your 
hand, the ’’Sportster’' offers four film 
speeds including s-l-o-w motion, a sin¬ 
gle-frame exposure device for anima¬ 
tion work, a built-in exposure guide, 
and a fast F 2.5 lens which gets the pic¬ 
ture even when the light is poor. Extra, 
k special purpose lenses are a 
instantly interchangeable. 


EVEN BETTER FILMOSOUNDS 
ARE COMING 


Spring drive. Eliminates hand cranking; assures 
unvarying camera speeds. 


When they again become avail¬ 
able for home use, B&H Filmo- 
sound 16mm. sound-on-film pro¬ 
jectors will be even better than 
before. Incorporating combat- 
tested improvements resulting 
from our war-accelerated research 
and engineering in OPTI-ONICS, 
they will set new high standards 
of performance. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.;London. Established 1901. 


Spyglass viewfinder. Excludes extraneous light; 
makes sighting easy and accurate. What you see, 
you get —with Filmo. 


Buy and Ho 
More War Bo 


Hand-held. Eliminates use of tripod. 


"Drop-in” loading. To close the film gate, you 
simply close the Filmo 8mm. camera door. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please send me information about: ( ) improved 
Filmo Cameras and Projectors for ( )8mm.( )l6mm. 
film; ( ) improved Filmosounds. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs 


electrONics • mechanics 


Name. 


Address. 


.onics 
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